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THE TERM AND TENURE OF OFFICE. 


TPON no subject within the sphere of civil administration is 
U there a greater contrariety of views or a less instructed 
public opinion than in regard to the proper term and tenure of 
office. Popular speech seldom discriminates between term and 
tenure, and even our statutes hardly escape confusion on the 
subject, plain as it is that term but marks the length of time for 
which the office is bestowed and tenure only the condition subject 
to which, for the prescribed period, it may be held. When the 
Federal Constitution declares that judges shall “ hold their offices 
during good behaviour ”’ it creates a tenure, but not a term. It is, 
therefore, no contradiction to affirm of two persons that they hold 
office by different tenures, yet for equal terms. 

The term of the President of the United States and that of the 
humblest postmaster, nominated by the President, are each for 
four years ; but, so diverse is the tenure that, while only the judg- 
ment of the Senate upon an impeachment can sever that of the 
President, the tenure of the postmaster—frail as the holding of an 
autumn leaf,—may be severed any moment by the merest caprice 
of official authority ; if not justly or legally, yet under the usage we 
have tolerated. 

The crude and discordant thought and the lamentable preju- 
dices among our people, concerning the proper term and tenure of 
offices, are what might weil have been expected from the utter 
neglect of the subject in our teaching and literature. What 
institution of learning has ever given any instruction upon these 
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subjects? Where have they not—like everything else pertaining 
to administrative affairs—been treated as unworthy the attention 
of students and statesmen and fit only to be handed over to the 
politicians and partisan majorities ? 

In the early debates upon the Federal Constitution, the question 
of the proper term and tenure of the President, the members of 
Congress and the judges were well considered ; but little was said, 
and in the Constitution not a word, about the term and tenure of 
subordinates. Those matters—like the great power of removal 
itself—were left to mere inference and construction; nor should we 
be much surprised. For the more than a hundred thousand fed- 
eral officials, the hundreds of millions of annual revenues, the vast 
wealth and population and the immense volume of public business 
and official duties, expanded across a continent, which now give 
such subjects their perilous importance, were then not only un- 
known, but they were inconceivable. That power which we find 
so formidable and those parts of public affairs which now so alarm 
us, in the eyes of the framers of the Constitution, whom so many 
new and grave questions made anxious, only concerned a few dozen 
‘clerks, and only two millions of revenue. There were then 
neither parties nor chieftains nor great patronage, to make con- 
tentions. 

But may we not well be surprised that, in presence of the steady 
growth of such elements of peril—and especially that during the 
last forty years, within which personal corruption and partisan 
despotism have silently accomplished a demoralizing revolution in 
both the terms and tenures of the great body of federal officials— 
there should not have been, either in our legislative chambers or 
in our political literature, a single presentation of the subject upon 
the basis of principle or policy; nor, indeed, hardly the least in- 
struction concerning it in our academies, colleges or universities ? 
Year after year our graduates have been committed to the sweep- 
ing currents of partisan politics, without principles, without ma- 
tured theories, without books of instruction, or even suggestions 
drawn either from our own experience or that of foreign nations. 
Neither in our great works upon constitutional law, nor in those 
upon pelitical ethics or science, is the subject thus presented, or 
in anyway treated as worthy of thoughtful study. Story and Kent, 
Lieber, Woolsey and Cooley alike—and our college text books as 
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well—leave us without light or guidance on the subject. Indeed, 
.so complete has been the neglect that there is hardly so much as 
a reference in the index of any standard work under the head of 
term or tenure of office. What, then, more natural than the dis- 
cordant practices and theories which have existed? Judges of the 
Supreme, Circuit and District Courts of the United States, pro- 
tected by the Federal Constitution, retain their tenure of good 
behavior ; but the federal judges for the Territories, holding under 
laws framed—the first of them in 1850—in the spirit of the mod- 
ern spoils system, are given a term of four years and a tenure “ at 
the pleasure” of the appointing power ; a provision which I must 
regard as being as repugnant to that Constitution, which says that 
Judges of the “ Supreme and inferior Courts shall hold their offices 
during good behavior,” as it certainly has been disastrous to 
the independence and character of the territorial courts. 

The Judges of some States hold during good behavior, those 
of others for only a single year, while between such extremes area 
motley variety of tenures, and ever varying length of terms; changing 
not only with nearly every State line, but greatly within the same 
generation in the same State. New York, for example, in 1846, 
yielding to a spoils system policy earliest and most developed in 
that State, changed her judicial tenure from good behavior to a 
term of eight years, and, under a partial reaction against that 
policy, has‘since extended the eight years term to one of fourteen 
years. From the same causes, Pennsylvania reduced her judicial 
tenure of good behavior to a term of fourteen years, in 1850; but 
in 1874, so alarming had the evil effects of a short term become, 
that the fourteen years’ term was extended to twenty-one years. A 
contrariety, equally striking, is illustrated in most other offices. The 
terms of school officers, commissioners, mayors, State Senators and 
Governors, for example, vary in different States and cities from 
one year to six years, the extension made beyond one year in most 
cases—as, notably, in Pennsylvania and Missouri,—having been 
resorted to asa check upon partisan intrigue and corrupt elections, 
which short terms had greatly aggravated. The whole official 
system of late years is without the evidence of accepted principles 
or matured thought,—as confused and miscellaneous as the surface 
of the earth, which volcanoes have upheaved and earthquakes 
have shaken. 
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For much the same reasons, in nearly if not quite a majority of 
the States, sessions of the Legislature have been dispensed with 
for each alternate year. Nowhere, I believe, have official terms 
been shortened since public attention has been somewhat aroused 
to the evil of bad administration. 

Theories have been as discordant as statutes. On one hand, 
we see men insisting upon permanency in office as essential to eff- 
ciency and reform; on the other, those who denounce stability of 
tenure and length of term as an aristocratic monopoly. In the 
name of justice, they demand rotation in office. Some contend 
that only a fixed term of years can arrest disastrous cor- 
ruption and partisan despotism; while others insist that such a 
term would certainly increase both those evils. There are many who, 
aroused and alarmed as never before at the ruinous aspect of our 
politics, would directly appeal to Congress to enact a short fixed 
term of office for all subordinates in the executive department ; 
but there are yet more who would legislate concerning admissions 
and removals without, at this time at least, fixing any term by law. 
On one side, intense partisans tell us that parties cannot be sus- 
tained without being able to give many places to whicha stable 
term and tenure would be fatal ; while on the other, the most can- 
did and thoughtful citizens assure us that parties may trust to 
sound principles and good administration, repudiating spoils and 
office mongering by which parties are only debauched and enfee- 
bled. The admirable resolutions of the last Massachusetts Repub- 
lican State Convention postulate the conditions of reform in the 
alternative, by declaring “for a tenure of office during good beha- 
vior or for a reasonable fixed term,” allowing removals only for 
cause ; and, therefore, leaving open the main question: “ For how 
long a holding of office should the law provide ?” 

We shall better see where the truth lies between such extremes, 
if, in the outset, we get a clear view of the sphere of Civil Service 
Reform and of the offices directly affected by it. 

A great proportion of those who regard patronage and spoils 
as essential to the life of parties, and short term and rotation in 
office as essential to patronage and spoils,—and, therefore, oppose 
all reform which would suppress such essentials,—are doubtless 
sincere and patriotic; but they are laboring under great misappre- 
hensions, Confusion of thought, or the neglect of thought, is the 
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cause of most of their difficulty. We must, therefore, discriminate 
with some care, even at the peril of being thought didactic and com- 
monplace. 

I, Official life,—government itself,—.exists under three great 
divisions, civil, military, and nayal. In the two latter, in all the 
foremost states of the world, patronage,—the bestowing of offices 
by mere favor—and short, precarious terms and tenure have 
given place, in later years, to selections under stern test of 
capacity ; and to a system which requires the education and ex- 
perience which come from study and long terms of service. -Those 
results were reached by slow stages. Until after 1850 the com- 
missions of our army and navy offices declared their tenure to be 
«during the pleasure of the President.’’ Senator Benton says 
that tenure was based on British precedents and “ that it departs 
from the principle of our republican institutions, which requires a 
tenure during good behaviour ;” a view which contrasts widely with 
that of some of the party leaders of our day. 

In Great Britain and in every other European state, down almost 
to the birth of men now alive, the tenure of military offices was as 
precarious and as much a matter of mere favor and patronage as 
that of civil offices. George III. and his minister Grenville but 
reflected tie spirit of their times, in refusing to recognize any dis- 
tinction between civil and military officials on the score of tenure or 
term. Statesmen and generals had held the hope of pillage and 
plunder to be the most powerful incentives both to enlistments and 
to efficiency in battle, without the prospect of which no war could 
be safely undertaken. They reasoned concerning colonels, cap- 
tains and soldiers as our politicians reason concerning collectors, 
postmasters and book-keepers, George III., for example, deprived 
General Conway and Colonel Barre—sympathizers in our cause— 
of their commands for political reasons alone, and extended a re- 
morseless proscription to military and civil subordinates alike. 

A spoils system of office, in name and spirit, is only the repro- 
duction in the civil life of this Republic, of the barbarous out- 
grown feudal war code of the European monarchies. And, but 
for the stern lessons taught on our battle fields, who will venture 
to say that official terms would not now be as short, tenure as pre- 
carious, and the spoils system as potential in the army and navy as 
in our civil affairs ? Indeed, an act of 1862, not superseded with- 
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out great effort four years later, did in spirit again take us back to 
the times of George IIL, in matters of army and navy patronage. 
Members of Congress have usurped the appointments to the 
national schools at West Point and Annapolis, to the great dam- 
age of those institutions; and have made their appointments, with 
the exception of a few competitive examinations conceded to pub- 
lic opinion, a part of their official perquisites, upon a theory which 
that King and his Minister would heartily approve. All the les- 
sons of the past, reinforced by the fine conduct and high educa- 
tional influence of the graduates of these schools, are none too 
strong for withstanding the demagogical, communistic demand for 
short terms and rotation in office in the army and navy, which the 
partisans and the spoilsman will forever seek to add to the vast 
plunder for which they wage the war of politics, Does any 
thoughtful man believe that if we continue to surrender civil ap- 
pointments to mere favor and influence, we shall be able to confer 
naval and military appointments for merit? It is an interest- 
ing fact that in Great Britain, a stable tenure and the giv- 
ing of office for merit was provided for in the Civil Service earlier 
than in the Military Service, while the reverse has been the case 
with us. 

Turning next to civil administration it stands before us under 
three great divisions : Legislative, Judicial and Executive. Within 
State jurisdictionin towns, villages and districts, these divisions are 
but imperfectly developed. Officials there may have duties not 
confined to one of these divisions, There, neither Civil Service re- 
form nor the principles which should control the terms or tenure 
we are considering, have more than a limited and indirect applica- 
tion. Yet, while we are directly dealing only with federal officials, 
the same reasoning applicable to them is largely applicable to the 
official life of the States and municipalities. 

The debates on the Constitution and the Federalist plainly show— 
what perhaps is obvious enough in itself—that the stable and inde- 
pendent tenure (of the federal judges, and the provision against 
diminishing their compensation), rather than a short, fixed term, 
were provided for the double reason, (1) that judicial duties are in 
objects and methods the same, and the judicial authority should be 
exerted in the same spirit and manner, at all times and under all 
circumstances ; and (2) that such offices are in no sense represen- 
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tative either of interests or opinions, or of times, classes or sections. — 

The Constitution makes no provision bearing upon the terms or 
tenure of clerks, marshalls or other subordinates of the Courts, 
or those serving elsewhere inthe judicial department, except what is 
involved in the declaration that “ Congress may by law invest the 
appointment of inferior officers in the President alone, the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments.” But it needs no argument 
to make it plain that every reason in favor of stability in the tenure 
of a judge, applies with undiminished force to all those who aid 
him in the performance of his duties, or are required to serve any- 
where in the judicial department. 

The early statesmen unquestionably believed that the great 
principles of judicial independence which they had so plainly for- 
mulated would be applied to every minor official in that depart- 
ment. In most of the federal courts, that expectation has been 
realized. The federal judges have been given the power to 
appoint and remove their subordinates, They have been allowed a 
stable tenure more generally than the subordinates of either other 
department. And who will deny that the federal judiciary has 
better kept within its sphere, has fulfilled its great purpose more 
completely, has withstood the spoils system more effectually, and 
has consequently preserved itself more absolutely unstained, and 
added more to the strength and glory of the nation than either of 
the two other great departments? To this noble record, the his- 
tory of the territorial judges and their subordinates, and of marshalls 
and the district attorneys, presents a painful contrast. Made depend- 
ent upon party politics, by a term of office in violation of the spirit, 
if not, as to the judges, in violation of the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, they have been forced to yield to mere personal and political 
influences. But I have no space for the subject. 

How great and lamentable has been the departure from the 
principles of that Constitution, in the judicial administration 9f the 
States, is known to all. The corrupt influences which enabled 
Jackson and Van Buren to set up the spoils system at Washing- 
ton and to seek popularity by proclaiming the seductive doctrine 
of rotation in office as a principle of ‘justice, had long been 
demoralizing the politics of the States, and, worst ofall, the politics 
of New York where that system originated. 

As early as 1808, Van Buren bartered his services to Tompkins 
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for a judicial office. In the great contest between himself and 
Clinton, for the first time in our history the bench was dragged 
into the defiling pool of politics, and judges became reckless par- 
tisans. Judicial appointments thus made venal, respect for the 
judiciary thus impaired, and a voracious, insatiable appetite for 
office thus stimulated, a rapid revolution was accomplished in our 
State judiciaries. Before 1830, no State judge had ever gained 
his office by popular vote. Now the people of twenty-four states— 
equal to the whole number then in the Union—elect their judges 
for fixed terms and by popular vote. If in later years the first short 
terms have been lengthened at every opportunity for constitu- 
tional amendment, it has been by reason of the disgust and alarm 
caused by making judicial offices a part of the spoils for which par- 
ties contend. Theaverage length of judicial terms now reached in 
the States is about ten years, and the demand for a more independ- 
ent tenure is rapidly growing more potential where short terms 
exist. 

The same influence which forced the judges into politics, and 
made their tenure precarious, was not less disastrous among judi- 
cial subordinates. In New York, especially,—but in every State 
in proportion to the despotism and corruption of its politics—the 
true interests of the people have been spurned, and neither term 
nor tenure has been allowed which could interfere with the will of 
the chieftains or the interests of partisans. Salaries have been 
made high that they might be assessed to fill the party treasury. 
Terms have been made short that managers might have more pro- 
fitable elections to conduct, that chieftains might have more offices 
for bribes, that their vassal lawyers might have more chances to get 
upon the bench. Tenure in subordinates was measured by ser- 
vility. A new and demoralizing element was added to the exces- 
sive and feverish activity of municipal politics. Election bullies 
were made court officers, that they might be at hand when ordered 
to do the dirty work of politics. Character fit to serve in the 
temples of justice, and capacity and experience competent for the 

‘ litigation of the people, were alike sacrificed to a scandalous de- 
moralizing practice under which every place in the courts was ap- 
portioned, as if prizes of war, among the victors in the fights of 
faction. For years, the subordinate places in the Courts of New 

York have, as a rule, been so apportioned among the faction 
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generals who led the voters at the judicial elections. When Judge 
Barnard, on his trial under impeachment, answered on the subject 
in these words: “ This is my Court; I have won this office, this 
patronage is mine,’ he explained the whole system, which is yet 
only checked. Of all the sad consequences, perhaps the most 
lamentable have been the loss of popular respect for the courts, of 
a lofty ideal of what they ought to be. Can any man point to a 
single benefit which has come to litigants, to parties even, from 
this revolutionary departure from the principles of the Constitution 
and the fundamental conditions of justice ? 

II. Turning next to the legislative department, we find decisive 
reasons why the terms of those elected to represent the people 
should not belong. These officers represent interests, opinions and 
policies, which are constantly changing ; and, at every phase, they 
have an equal claim to be represented in debate, and to be ex- 
pressed in statutes, Permanency of tenure on the part of legis- 
lators would obviously defeat one of the great ends of represen- 
tative government. Stability in office is inconsistent with absolute 
representation. Yet, so manifest have been the advantages of that 
wisdom and facility which come ftom experience in legislation, 
and so deep the sense of peril from incompetent legislators, that a 
great portion of these officers,—notably Senators, both State and 
Federal,—have been allowed to hold their places for terms during 
which great changes of interests and opinions have taken place. 
So strong has public opinion been in this direction of late that, in 
the States, the terms of Senators, Mayors, and school officers, and 
of various other officials, have been much extended within the 
last few years—perhaps nearly doubled since the reaction against 
the spoils system theory of rotation first began. Biennial sessions 
of the Legislature are due to this cause. 

Despite these changes, the vast volumes of crude statutes,— 
more than a thousand pagesa year in a single state,—causing dis- 
tracting doubts and needless litigation in the courts, by which justice 
is made remote and uncertain, proclaim the incompetency of law- 
makers. It will be in vain that a remedy will be sought in limit- 
ing legislative power by constitutional amendments, As the 
statutes become more intricate and life more complicated with our 
growing wealth and population, we shall more and more feel the 
need of larger experience and longer official terms—to be held 
under a sterner responsibility —for the supreme work of legislation. 
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But, in the legislative department, there are inferior officers 
not elected by the people,—-the clerks and other subordinates of 
Congress, State Legislators and municipal councils,—who are in 
no sense representative, but simply ministerial, Next to charac- 
ter and natural capacity, the highest qualification for these places 
is experience—invaluable experience—in the discharge of their 
duties. These duties have no honest relation to party politics, or 
to majorities in legislatures, but are the same at all times and 
under whatever dominant party. Our Constitution,—like that of 
Great Britain,—confers the power of their selection and removal 
upon the legislative chambers without restriction as to term or 
tenure. Who will deny that economy, efficiency, purity and dignity 
in legislation alike demand that these officials should hold their 
places so long as they fitly perform their duties, and that they 
should be made to feel it to be a disgrace to allow that perform- 
ance to be influenced by partisan considerations ? 

Before the British spoils-system was suppressed by the reforms 
made within this generation, there had been as demoralizing con- 
tests in the British Parliament over the appointment and removal 
of such subordinates, as have ever disgraced our Congress or State 
Legislatures, Now, holding during good behavior and efficiency, 
the selection of these officials in Great Britain is by methods which 
no party controls, and the discharge of their functions is treated as 
having no political significance. Parliament has now more time for 
its great work, and its dignity is no longer dishonored by ignomin- 
ious contests about clerkships and doorkeepers. I have no space 
for presenting the evils which have come to us from treating these 
offices as the mere spoils of legislative majorities and partisan 
chieftains. Demoralizing intrigues, corrupt bargains, acrimonious 
debates, disgraceful scenes in the halls of legislation, law makers 
discredited in the eyes of the people, years of time reauired for 
improving the laws worse than wasted, incompetence, and disas- 
trious mistakes on the part of the partisan officials selected—all 
these darken the record of our legislation and bring discredit upon 
republican institutions. . In Congress, of late, we have seen one 
party, in order to obtain offices for its henchmen and favorites, 
drive from their places worthy and experienced clerks, who had 
been made cripples for life on the battle field of their country ; 
and the other, disregarding the needs of the public service, seeking 
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to force into office such new officials as would most influence the 
local politics of a State. Nor was this the worst ; the country has 
been pained at the spectacle of a great part of a session of the na- 
tional Senate given to an acrimonious, deinoralizing contest,— 
sinking at last through the dark hours of the night into something 
like a test of physical endurance—over the appointment of its sec- 
retary, in which the merits of the candidate—the only legitimate 
issue—was forgotten in the angry storm of partisan and irrelevant 
contention. Yet we would not count all this as utter loss—any 
more than we do the suffering and death of our late noble Presi- 
dent—if only it has made us feel more deeply the peril of further 
departing from the spirit of the fathers and the theory of the Con- 
stitution,—if only it has awakened in us and those who represent 
us a higher sense of what is becoming in the most conspicuous 
place of statesmanship. 

One other reflection upon the legislative department is impor- 
tant. It is by its members, elected by the people, that all laws are 
enacted, all appropriations are made, all salaries are fixed, and all 
ordinances and regulations are authorized, subject to which every 
department of the Government is carried on and every official duty 
is discharged. It is in this department that the great repressing, 
stimulating and moulding forces of a nation, which utter its will, 
express its character, give direction to its power and policies—on 
which all liberty, justice and safety depend—find their ultimate 
sanction and strength. Government, under liberal institutions, in 
its comprehensive potential sense, is carried on in the legislative 
department. The judiciary but declares what the legislature has 
said or sanctioned. The Executive but executes what the legisla- 
ture has authorized, or the people consistently therewithhave approv- 
ed at elections. It isonly demagogues seeking popularity, partisan 
officials seeking influence and spoils, and thoughtless people 
blinded by false theories, who regard government as getting office, 
holding office, and bartering office for votes. 

If from the more exalted we turn to the humbler sphere of 
government, we find it in villages, towns and districts where the 
people directly select and | instruct and supervise their public ser- 
vants, whose duties are not merely legislative, but combine, in 
some measure, the functions of the three great departments of gov- 
ernment. 
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No thoughtful, candid man can affirm that, so long as the people 
can elect, instruct and call to account every official, from the town 
selectman and the village trustee to Governors, Congressmen and 
Presidents, and change every method and official through which 
government acts, there can be any interference with the preroga- 
tives of the people or any danger to their liberty by insisting that 
executive subordinates and the ministerial clerks and servants in 
the other departments shall be selected for their merits and retained 
so long as they are most serviceable to the public, 

Who, but officers of the legislative department, have authority 
to reduce salaries, to dismiss supernumeraries, to provide for and 
enforce economy, to prevent offices being given as bribes, to make 
official responsibility more severe by stern investigations and penal 
laws, to expose all kinds of abuses in public debates in whatever 
department they exist? Whose fault will it be, but that of legisla- 
tive officers, if these powers shall not be vigorously exercised ? 

Let us here clearly see the need of making it plain to the people 
that competitive examinations and the other practical methods of Civil 
Service Reform do not interfere between the people and the officers 
they elect—do not touch upon legislative discretion—do not in the 
least limit or obstruct the capacity and duty of representatives to 
be true to the interests, opinions and policies which they are bound 
to respect. The citizen must forever remain the sole judge of the 
fitness of the candidate for whom he can vote. 

Competitive examinations and the other methods of Civil 
Service Reform, so essential in the cases of the tens of thousands 
of executive and ministerial subordinates in the great offices and 
departments, who now gain their places secretly through favor and 
influence—as to which the peopie have neither part nor informa- 
tion—can never be necessary or useful for the selection of the 
officials of towns and villages. Everything is there so open, and 
all official duties are so simple, that the boys on their way to 
school, and the women over their wash-tubs, may discuss them in- 
telligently. And for the very reason that these official functions 
are so simple that any one may readily discharge them, and that 
they rarely require the abandonment of the accustomed business 
of the local officer, it is practicable and desirable that his term of 
office should be short. In a limited way, the doctrine of rotation 
may be here accepted, and it has the advantage of causing more 
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persons to acquire valuable information concerning public affairs. 
It is a part of the art of the demagogue to plausibly represent that 
methods and tenure, essential only in the great offices, are intended 
for interference between the people and these town and village 
officials at their own doors. It is an utterly false representation 

In leaving the legislative department for the executive, there is 
another view of its official life, important to be carried with us. 
The most perfect representation—which in theory is sought— 
would be attained by the shortest possible terms of office. Terms 
of six years for federal senators, two, three and four years for 
State Senators, of two and three years for Governors, mayors 
and various other officers, as is now the case, cannot be justified 
on the mere theory of representation. That theory is based on 
the right of the people a¢ a// times to have their interests and opin- 
ions reflected in the halls of legislation. Now,.terms of only one 
year—the shortest we recognize—violate that theory. For the 
opinions of parties and individuals do not, like grass and fruits, 
grow and ripen, or, like the earth, complete a revolution once a 
year, but often more frequently. When Rhode Island, follow- 
ing the example of the Grecian Republics, fixed the terms of her 
representatives at six months, and Connecticut added to those short 
terms semi-annual sessions of her Legislature, each at a different 
place, for the more convenient and exact representation of the peo- 
ple, and when the factious spoils system spirit of Florence and other 
medieval republics of Italy reduced official terms first to six, then 
to four, and finally to two months, they obviously enforced a term 
tending to a more exact representation than any now provided for 
in this country. 

Our longer terms for such offices are justifiable only on the 
assumption which they proclaim, that the experience secured by 
larger public service is more valuable than any tdeal exactness in 
representation; animportant truth as bearing upon the proper term 
of mere ministerial and executive subordinates, and one which 
Senators will do well, if they do not longer forget, when they 
stand up in their places, in the fifth and sixth year of their terms 
—perhaps long after the majority in the State and Legislature 
which they pretend to represent has been changed since their 
election—-and, in the name of justice and sound policy, demand 
rotation, removals and short terms on the part of those subordi- 
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nates who represent nothing but the unchanging need of having 
the constant volume of public work well done, and done in the 
same way year after year, whichever party is in power, and what- 
ever policy prevails. 

I say well not longer to forget that fact, because, if we go much 
further in teaching the people the communistic doctrine that every 
man has an equal right to office and that every officer belonging 
to the defeated party should go out when the other party prevails, 
the plausible and insatiable demand for office, sure to be aroused, 
will not stop at subordinates, but will cut down the terms of Gov- 
ernors, Senators and Judges as well. That doctrine bears the seeds 
of a communistic revolution in official life, 

III. And now for the executive department. To approve and dis- 
approve legislative enactments, are the highest functions of 
Governors and Presidents. To that extent they are both legislative 
and representative officers. Next in importance is the duty of 
those officers to carry into action, in the conduct of executive affairs, 
the principles and policy which the people approved in their elec- 
tions, This, too, is ina sense a representative function. Much the 
same reasons, therefore, which require the terms of a legislative 
officer to be short apply also to Presidents and Governors; ina 
limited degree they apply to Mayors, also. In limiting the term of 


the President to four years our Constitution presents decisive 


evidence that considerations drawn from his representative rather 
than from his strictly executive functions prevailed—must we not 
say unwisely and disastrously prevailed —to the extent that it made 
his term shorter than that of a Senator. 

The Constitution has fixed the term of no officer in the execu- 
tive department except that of the President and Vice-President, 
It created no department; yet says ‘ the President may require the 
opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the Executive 
Departments upon any subject relating to the duties of their re- 
spective offices.’’ Upon this narrow basis and the precedents of 
the British Cabinet, our Cabinet has been reared ; and while each 
of them are equally unrecognized in the Constitution and laws, 
(and with us the duty and responsibility are upon the President 
alone,) the Cabinet has been, in practice, in both countries the 
great central council for advice in regard to all executive action. 

It is too clear for argument that the heads of departments, who 
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are to advise him as to his gravest duties, need to have faith in the 
principles and policy the President is bound to enforce, and for 
that reason their tenure of office should depend upon him. 

There may also be a few other executive officers—foreign min- 
isters, or more clearly those sent on special missions, and Gov- 
ernors of Territories might be examples—whose peculiar fitness, if 
not success, would depend upon their sharing the views of the Ad- 
ministration; and in all such cases there should be short terms or 
a tenure in the discretion of the President. 

When we go below these, we come upon officers who, not only 
according to the theory of the Constitution and the laws, but from 
the very necessities of government, are required to obey the legal 
instructions from those above them to whom they are directly re- 
sponsible. Each head of a department is clothed by law with 
the authority and duty of directing the official action, subject 
to the constitutional power of the President, of all the subordinates 
of that department. Among all the fifty or more thousands of 
subordinates standing in graded ranks from the department secre- 
taries down past great collectors and postmasters to the custom- 
house janitors, the light-house keepers, the postmistresses in the 
hamlets, the keepers of signal stations on the tops of mountains 
and of life-saving stations on the shores of the oceans and the lakes, 
there is not one who, according to the laws or sound policy, has 
any right of advice as to the policy or principles of an administra- 
tion; not one for whom obedience to legal instructions from a supe- 
rior is not a plain duty; not one whose political opinions are mate- 
rial for good administration; hardly one whose active participation 
in partisan politics is not a public detriment tending to neglect of 
public businessand the oppression of the citizen. The duties of these 
officers, I repeat, are in no sense representative. They are not 
called upon to act upon any political theory. They perform no 
duties that depend upon the triumph of political opinions or the 
success of any party. Whichever party comes into power, what- 
ever party they belong to, their duties are the same. They have 
no right to regard the opinions of any citizen in their official action, 
or need to know them, They do not, like legislators, or town and 
village officials, meet at stated seasons, or convenient times, to con- 
sider changing interests and fluctuating politics, but month after 
month and year after year, they do, or they should, steadily devote 
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themselves to the same branch of vast unchanging public business, 
which, from the smaller officers to the greater, moves on like 
streams and rivers in an unbroken succession and everlasting con- 
tinuity. Indefensible as political indifference is in the citizen, we may 
unhesitatingly affirm that, so far as the mere discharge of official 
duties are concerned, these 50,000 officials ‘vould not be less use- 
ful public servants if they had neither opinions about politics nor 
share in party affairs? We may not, as was found necessary in 
England for a hundred years, disfranchise them, but we should 
clearly see and make them see,and make them /¢e/ also, that they 
not only need not, but should not, as officials, interfere with party 
politics or regard political opinions as qualification for ministerial 
duties. 

Before considering what should be the term and tenure of this 
vast body of federal officials—referred to in the National Constitu- 
tion as “inferior officers,’ and to which a much larger number of 
State and municipal officials holding like relations should be 
added—it will be well to notice some objections which stand in the 
way of considering the question of term and tenure upon its own 
merits. It is declared that any term and tenure which prevents 
inferior officers being removed and their successors appointed at 
the pleasure of the majority, disastrously restricts the freedom 
of action on the part of the great parties, and deprives them and 
the people of essential representation in the official life of the 
country ; and further, that the establishment of competitive ex- 
aminations, as the Civil Service Reformers propose, is an equally 
unjustifiable restriction. 

The answer is not difficult. Under our institutions parties are 
inevitable and salutary. Their great functions are to arouse, em- 
body, sustain and carry forward a sound public opinion until it 
finds fit expression in statutes and executive action. 

Under these iustitutions, the federal and State legislators and all 
who govern in municipalities and towns, are selected by the vote 
of the majority, which majority in itself but expresses the will 
of the dominant party. In the selection of Mayors, Governors, 
and Presidents, that party majority is equally potential. These 
two classes of officers, the one wielding all legislative authority, 
and the other all executive authority, in their united action exert 
all the power which our institutions give, or a free people can safely 
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confer, for the representation and enforcement of their will. All of 
these officers may be, and in our practice they generally are— 
within their respective spheres—the trusted favorites of the domi- 
nant party, bound in the double allegiance of gratitude and de- 
pendence. 

Through these two classes of officers, the adherents of the 
dominant party practically make and repeal all laws and ordi- 
nances, direct their enforcement, fill every subordinate place, in- 
struct and require obedience from all who hold them, enforce all 
principles and guide all policy in obedience to which the vast affairs 
of the nation, from the lighthouses and the signal stations to for- 
eign embassies and the great departments are conducted. Is not 
this enough? Have we ever suffered because parties have needed 
opportunities or influence greater than these? Is not here a sphere 
broad and grand enough—a power and opportunity dazzling enough 
—to inspire the patriotism and reward the zeal of any party and of 
the noblest man who ever led any party in a great nation ? 

Let it not be said that competitive examinations or doctrinatre 
Civil Service rules block the way. For, I repeat, they in no way 
interfere with the elections or proper official action of any of these 
party-elected law makers or executive leaders, federal, State or 
municipal. 

These examinations and rules stand in the way only when par- 
ties and their leaders—-fearing to rest their fate with the people 
upon any sound principles they have sustained, any good adminis- 
tration they have enforced, any worthy persons they have put in 
office, or any wise laws they have enacted—attempt to perpetuate 
their power by filling the inferior offices with partisan henchmen 
potential at elections, by pledging and bartering appointments for 
votes, by converting the civil servants of the people into their 
oppressors, by levying exactions upon these servants for executing 
the coercive policy of chieftains and factions, for whom the people 
refuse to contribute, 

Unless, therefore, it is claimed that a party, which cannot gain 
or retain power by adhering to the spirit of the Constitution and to 
common honesty and justice, may strengthen itself by using public 
authority to debauch and coerce the people—unless it can be shown 
that the term and tenure of these “ inferior offices” should, in the 
interest of parties, be made brief and precarious so that patronage 
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and the appointing power may be conveniently prostituted as mer- 
chandise in the shambles of partisan politics—we may confidently 
declare that their term and tenure alike should be determined 
quite irrespectsve of mere party considerations. 

But let us not imagine, because these inferior officers are not 
representative or given large discretionary powers, that their term, 
tenure or relationsare not vital and perilous. <A glance at the evi- 
dence to the contrary will dispel all doubts as well as shed 
some light on the true relations between term and tenure and 
the approved methods of Civil Service Reform. It was the political 
assessment of the 60,000 officials which President Grant prohibited 
by executive order, which President Hayes declared to be “ gross 
injustice to the officers” or “indirect robbery of the public treas- 
ury,” which President Garfield denounced as “ shameful” and “the 
source of an electioneering fund which in many cases never gets 
beyond the pockets of the shysters * * and mere camp follow- 
ers of the party.” It was these assessments in vast aggregates of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, levied on the more than 2,500 
federal officials, and the two and a half millions of their salaries at 
New York City, helped by like extortions from the $12,000,000 
salaries of State and municipal officers at that city—their pre- 
carious, humiliating tenure degrading many of them into mere 
partisan vassals—which made possible the unparalleled corruption 
and despotism of New York politics, and led directly to the 
rebellious madness of her Senators in confronting the President and 
deserting their posts of duty for a faction war of treason at home. 
It is by reason of the crowding and bullying for these offices—in- 
vited and intensified by the frail tenure of those who fill them— 
that our late lamented President declared deliberately, in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1877, “that one third of the working hours of 
Senators and Representatives is hardly sufficient to meet the de- 
mands in reference to appointments for office.” He further 
declared his belief that with a “judicious system of Civil Service, 
the business of the departments could be better done at almost one 
half the present cost,’’ It was the applications for these offices 
which the New York 7Zrzbune lately declared had occupied one- 
third the time of President Garfield ; which one of his secretaries 
has stated had occupied more than one-half of his own time ; which 
another declared had been the subject of seven hundred and ten out 
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of less than seven hundred hundred and fifty calls upon him during 
the first three months of his official service. It has been the ex- 
pected facility of breaking the fragile tenure of these offi¢es, which has 
drawn unprecedented numbers of office-seeking men and women to 
Washington within the past few months—the office-soliciting ad- 
vertisements of impecunious women in a strange city, separated 
from their families, now being openly published in the newspapers 
of the national capital, 2 cv/ech, tn their need and dvsperation, they 
promise one-fifth of their salarics, and to back their claims with the 
influence of members of Congress,asa condition of getting one of 
those offices. It was the general effect of the intrigue, solicitation 
and coercion for these offices without stable tenure which Senator 
PENDLETON, of one party, in a late speech declared to be “ the pro- 
lic parent of fraud, corruption and brutality. . . . It made 
Guiteau possible, . . . It has debauched the public morals. 
. . « It drives Senators and Representatives into the neglect of 
their chief duty of legislation . . . and too often makes the 
support of an administration conditioned upon their obtaining offi-- 
ces for their friends,” and of the same abuse that Senator Dawes, 
of the other party, in his late letters said, “It destroys his (the 
Congressman’s) independence, and makes him a slave.” 

It needs no argument to make clear the intimate relations which 
exist between such abuses and the term and tenure of these “ infe- 
rior offices.” 

These are the decisive questions: What, intrinsically consid- 
ered, are the proper terms and tenure of these officers? In what 
way should such term and tenure be modified by reason of these 
abuses? What is the relation between such term and tenure and 
competitive examinations and the other practical methods of a true 
Civil Service Reform ? 

We have only to consider the great variety of officials to see 
that to most of the general rules we may lay down there must be 
some exceptions. The officers classed in the State department 
range from the Secretary and the Ambassadors to the Consular 
clerks and the dispatch agents. The department of the Treasury 
has at Washington about 3,000 subordinates ; to which, the one 
hundred and cight Collectors, the Surveyors, the Naval officers, the 
officers of the Mints, and all their subordinates, the vast Internal 
Revenue service collecting nearly one-half the national income, 
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the Light house, the Life saving, the Hospital, the Revenue Marine 
services, and many more isolated officials must be added. In the De- 
partment of the Interior, there are the Pension and Patent Office ser- 
vice, the Land office, the Indian service,the Bureaus of Education 
and Agriculture, and various other officers. The War and Navy De- 
partments have civil subordinates of many grades widely separated. 
More than 42,000 postmasters with their subordinates, upwards of 
1,100 serving at the New York City office alone, and the many 
others with the most varied duties, of which the railroad and 
steamboat mail service, and the vast mail contract system are 
examples, are under the Postmaster General, The Department of 
Justice, with its District Attorneys, Marshals and election super- 
visors and their subordinates ; the National Board of Health, the 
officers of the District of Columbia and of the Territories are also 
to be added, before we get a general view of the vast number and 
variety of the officials under the Executive. Every year they are 
becoming more numerous, their duties more complicated, and the 
need of fixed rules, which shall exclude favoritism and pressure, 
more imperative. 

The authority to appoint these officers, subject to confirmation 
by the Senate, is given by the Constitution to the President, with 
the power, as we have seen, in Congress to vest the appointment 
of inferior officers in heads of departments. Beyond declaring 
that all civil officers shall be removed on impeachment and con- 
viction of treason, bribery and other high crimes and misdemeanors, 
the Constitution leaves the stupendous power cf removal to mere 
implication. It has, however, been authoritively decided and the 
constant practice has been (save as qualifitd of late by the Tenure 
of Office Acts), that the power of removal belongs to the President, 
as an incident to the power of appointment. The Constitution 
provides zo ¢erm, and, otherwisethanby implication, no tenure for 
any one of these inferior officers. And prior to a law of 1820, to 
which further reference will be made, no term or tenure was pro- 
vided by law for any of these inferior officers, The tenure of 
usage had been that of efficiency and good behavior. The few 
scores of officers and the small amount of revenue—only $2,000,000 
in the first year under the Constitution, as against more than 
$360,000,000 last year—apparently gave no great importance to 
such matters at the beginning. Even at the end of Jefferson’s 
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first term, the whole revenue of the Government was hardly greater 
than the increase of last year over the previous year, both from 
customs and internal revenue, each of the three amounts being 
about $12,000,000. Yet in the co-existence of a power of removal 
without legal restrictions and a tenure of office undefined by law, 
there was the promise and potency of all the mischief and peril of 
our day. 

And such was felt to be the fact by our early statesmen ; for, in 
1789, in the first Congress, the right of removal and the tenure 
of these officials, as matters of the highest importance, were thor- 
oughly discussed. Mr. Madison laid down these principles—gen- 
erally accepted by his contemporaries and uniformly enforced in 
the national admistration, until the triumph of the spoils system bar- 
barism under Jackson and Van Buren, or, at least, until the four 
years’ term statute of 1820--: (1) That the power and the duty 
of making removals were equally vested in the President alone, 
with an authority on the part of the House of Representatives 
to impeach him if he should either allow an unworthy officer 
to continue in his place, or wantonly remove a meritorious officer ; 
Madison distinctly declaring such a removal to be an act of “ mal- 
administration ;” (2) Fidelity and efficiency were the measure 
of tenure, as character and capacity were the tests for appoint- 
ments, There was no fixed term, and apparently no need of any. 
Washington made only nine removals, and all for cause; John 
Adams, only nine, and none, it would seem, by reason of polit- 
ical opinion ; Jefferson, only thirty-nine, and none of them, 
as he declared, for political reasons; Madison only five ; Monroe 
only nine; J. Q. Adams only two, and all for cause. Defalcations 
were not wholly unknown, and there was inefficiency in some 
offices. But, compared with what speedily followed the adminis- 
tration of the forty years covered by these Presidents, it was purity 
and efficiency itself. In no country of the world, in those years, 
were public servants so respectable or administration so untainted. 
No other government ‘had then reached so high a plane of disin- 
terestedness, or exhibited so much regard for character and justice 
in dealing with those who served it. 

It was left for the politicians of later days to discover and to 
teach that to select public servants for their merits and to retain 
them because they continued meritorious, are “ un-American.” 
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Let us glance at the cause and progress of this great change as 
bearing upon terms and tenure of office. Some facts have been 
stated which illustrate the early pre-eminence of New York for 
the despotism and corruption of her politics. Burr had early laid 
the foundations of her spoils system and, with the aid of Van 
Buren, his most apt and distinguished disciple, that system had 
been made potential in New York, several years previous to 1820. 
It required short terms, and partisan tests for office, It made 
political cpinions a ground of appointments and removals and 
required servile obedience to chieftains on the part of all officials, 
Before 1820, Governor Clinton complained, in a message, “ of an 
organized and disciplined corps of federal officials interfering in 
State elections.” Tammany Hall was becoming a political power. 
Van Buren was pressing at Washington for partisan appointments. 
New York politics had become so notoriously desperate and un- 
scrupulous, at that period, as to attract almost as much attention 
as they do at this day, Jackson contriving how to reach the Presi- 
dential chair, and affecting the character of a non-partisan, said to 
a New Yorker: “Iam no politician, but if I were a politician, I 
would be a New York politician.” Van Buren soon made him one. 

The spoils system spirit, thus early reduced to practice in New 
York, was being slowly developed in other parts of the Union. 
Those elements of intrizue and corruption which, little more than 
a decade later, asserted a dominant power for that system, were not 
an instant creation, but a slow and largelya secret growth. That 
growth was facilitated by the utter neglect of all study and teach- 
ing of the science of administration, The future champions of 
the system had already reached manhood. Within eleven years 
several of them were to be in the Senate. The creed of the spoils- 
men had not been avowed, but the men who were first to proclaim 
it were leading politicians before 1820. 

In that year, William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, 
was a Presidential candidate,and Van Buren, who was to come into 
the Senate in 1821, even then an aspirant for the Presidency, was 
Crawford's supporter. They were unsurpassed for their skilful use 
of patronage, Both were able to see that if the terms of the in- 
ferior officers were reduced to four years, there would be more pat- 
ronage to dispose of and an easier introduction of the New York 
system, 
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On the 20th of April, 1820, about thirty days before Congress 
adjourned, there was reported a bill (which Mr. Crawford and Mr. 
Van Buren approved) which reduced the constitutional tenure of 
district-attorneys, collectors, naval officers, navy agents, survey- 
ors of customs, paymasters, and of several other less important 
officers, to a term of four years. This was the first fixed term for 
any such office. It further declared that the holding of all such offi- 
cers, whose commissions were cated September 30th, 1814, should 
expire on the day and mouth of their date next after September 
30th, 1820. The expiration of other holdings was fixed for a year 
later. The bill was thus retvo-active, and it made these terms expire 
on the eve of the Presidential clection, There was to bea Presi- 
dential election in 1824, when Crawford and Jackson were to be 
leading candidates. How largely and promptly this change would 
add to the patronage of the Treasury, where Mr. Crawford presid - 
ed, need not be pointed out. 

But these were hardly the most ominous provisions of the bill ; 
for, taking the side of the partisan spoilsmen, against the approved 
doctrines of Madison and the practice of every President, it de- 
clared that those officers “ shall be removable at pleasure.” Here 
was rotation legalized for the sake of rotation. Here was the first 
demand of surrender ever made upon the General Government 
in the spirit of the New York spoils system. Here was practi- 
cally a revolution in the term and tenure of office; an emphatic 
degradation of the standard according to which the fate of every 
one of these officers was to be determined. In silence, almost 
stealthily, this act—working a revolution in our official system— 
was carried through both Houses; a proceeding perhaps impossi- 
ble but for the fact that, for the first time since Washington’s first 
term, there was no effective division into parties, but only into 
factions. 

The avowed reason, or rather the apology for the new policy, 
was to the effect that it would furnish the means of removing un- 
worthy officials ; the speciousness of which appears in the fact that 
the terms of all in office—worthy and unworthy alike—were, with- 
out inquiry, severed absolutely. Nothing but official pleasure was 
to protect the most meritorious in the future. 

The significant facts were that there was no showing of delin- 
quencies ; no charges that the President could not or would not remove 
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unworthy officials ; not a word of debate; not a record of votes on 
this revolutionary and disastrous bill! But there were statesmen 
who foresaw the disastrous consequences. When Mr. CaLnoun, 
who was Secretary of War, heard of the sudden passage of the bil] 
—it would seem that he did not know of its pendency until it had 
passed both Houses—he declared it “one of the most dangerous 
ever passed, and that it would work a revolution.” 

The dangerous consequences of the new policy began very soon 
to appear. Five years after the passage of the Act of 1820, an 
able committee of the Senate, with Mr. Macon at the head—who 
never aided a relative or henchman to an office—made an earnest 
report for the repeal of the Act. But the spoils system had 
secretly made progress, The practical effect of the new law was 
not largely understood by the people, and the movement failed. 
Mr. Crawford having become infirm, Mr. VanBuren transferred his 
support to Jackson, and that system, which this Act would greatiy 
strengthen, was made ready to be set up at Washington. Mr. 
Benton says the law of 1820 “had become the means of getting 
rid of faithful officers, and the expiration of the four years’ term 
came to be considered as the vacation of all officers on whom it 
fell.” Vain, indeed, was it to attempt to repeal a law which had 
already become a bulwark of the new system in the spirit of which 
Jackson, the military hero of the day, and VanBuren, the chiet- 
tain of New York, and the greatest party manipulator of his time, 
were working together for the Presidency. 

The people did not yet comprehend the strengthor the ultimate 
purpose of that law, nor had its friends ventured to avow its political 
motive. Jackson had been writing letters to President Monroe— 
and to Kremer as late as 1824, only five years before he was elected 
President—deprecating party tests for office. But the Act em- 
boldened the spirit which gave it birth. Van Buren was showing 
what use could be made of it by party leaders. Jackson’s partisan 
removals of twenty times more officials than all who had been re- 
moved for any cause since the foundation of the Government, 
clearly interpreted that spirit. Thirsting for more vacancies to fill, 
he recommended in his first message “a general extension of the 
law which limits appointments to four years ;” a short term policy 
so radical and dangerous that even his followers shrank from it ; 
yet by some strange perversion it is now finding support on the part 
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of afew well-meaning persons who urge it in the name of Civil Service 
Reform! That message further declared “ rotation a leading prin- 
ciple in the Republican creed.” Ignoring the true rule that every 
man’s claim upon office is in his proportion to his fitness to fill it, 
the same message proclaimed the communistic doctrine that every 
man had an equal right to office ; which, by his appointments, was 
interpreted to mean, in practice, that no man but a partisan, servile 
to himself, had any such right which a president was bound to re- 
spect. Three years later, in 1832, Senator Marcy, in the Senate of 
the United States, explained the new four. years-term spoils system 
—thus supplied by his State to the Union—in these memorable 
words: “ When they, (New York politicians) are contending for 
victory, they avow the intention of enjoying the fruits of it. If 
they are defeated they expect to retire from office. If they are 
successful, they claim, as matter of right, the advantages of suc- 
cess. They sce nothing wrong in the rule that to the victor belongs 
the spoils of the enemy.’ The new system was therefore simply 
this: no tenure for more than four years; office and salaries the 
spoils of party warfare; removals at pleasure; rotation in 
order to give offices to as many servile partisans as possible ; ap- 
pointments and removals for political reasons; the duty of the 
official to be an obedient worker for his party anda servile vassal of 
its managers, Political assessments were of later growth: Such 
were the origin and spirit of the spoils system as it stands con- 
nected with the term and tenure of office. 
lJoRMAN B. EArton. 


(70 be continuea,) 
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OLD-TIME SUPERSTITIONS. 


« When golden angels cease to cure the evil, 
We give the royal witchcraft to the devil.” —Pore. 
HE reader who has dallied over “ Percy’s Reliques” may, 
perhaps, reca!l to his mind the old ballad of « Sir Aldingar,” in 
which a lazar-man who came to the King’s gate is told: 


“Tle make thee a whole man anda sound 
In two howers of the day.” 


The afflicted one meets the King, and the poem continues : 


« But first he had touched the lazar-man, 
And stroakt him with his hand ; 
The lazar under the gallows-tree 
All whole and sounde did stande!” 


An old superstition of great strength and wide-spread preva- 
lence is referred to in these lines,—one which has often been the 
subject of research and thought, and whose history, even at the 
present enlightened day, may prove of interest to the student of 
human nature,—that human nature which is ever the same, in all 
ages and countries. 

Among the collection of coins now upon exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, in this city, are certain English gold coins, 
issued by Charles II. and James II., known as “ touch-pieces,” which 
were given to those unfortunates whom, in conformity with the su- 
perstition of the times, the reigning sovereign “ touched” for the 
cure of the King’s Evil, a disease so named because it was thought 
to be healable only by the hand of a monarch. 

In days when many believed that the kingly office was of divine 
origin, it was natural that the imaginations of those people of fee- 
ble vitality and often of weak or deficient mental power should be 
so far affected as to cause such bodily changes as we know to be 
produced by a strongly excited imagination, and, further, that those 
persons who were thus cured and those who heard of such cures 
should attribute the effect to the virtue of the kingly touch,—not to 
the influences of any mere mental processes. 

The superstition was a very old one in England, where it can 
be traced back to the reign of Edward the Confessor, and in the 
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chronicle of William of Malmesbury will be found the narrative 
of several cures of this disease effected by that sovereign in Eng- 
land as well as in Normandy. It is considered remarkable that no 
other author who lived at or near the time of Edward the Confes- 
sor has spoken of this marvellous gift, and the most singular fact 
of all is that the bull by which he was canonized is stated to con- 
tain no allusion whatever to any of the sanations performed by 
him through the royal touch. But the old chroniclers who have 
narrated these miracles inclined to the belief that the healing vir- 
tue proceeded from the great personal sanctity of the monarch, 
rather than from any hereditary virtue in the line of royal succes- 
sion or from the powers bestowed by the consecration and inves- 
titure at his coronation. 

Holinshead, speaking of Edward the Confessor, the first Eng- 
lish monarch of whom the power to heal was recorded, says “ that 
he used to help those’that were vexed with the disease commonly 
called the King’s Evil, and left that virtue, as it were, a portion of 
the inheritance of his successors, the kings of this realm.” 

There is no record that the first four Norman monarchs attempted 
to heal the malady by touching; but the cures of Henry II. are at- 
tested by his chaplain, Peter de Blois. John of Gadesden, who was 
physician to Edward III., (about 1320,) in a work upon the scrof- 
ula, recommerds that, after all other remedies have been tried 
and failed, as a last resource, the patient should repair to the Court 
in order to be touched by the King. Sir John Fortescue, Lord 
Chief Justice in the reign of Henry IV., and Chancellor to Henry 
V., represents the practice as having belonged to the kings o 
England from time immemorial 

Henry VII. was the first who established a particular form and 
ceremony, and introduced the practice of presenting to the sufferer 
at the same time a piece of gold, which was worn suspended from 
a ribbon around the neck. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, William Tooker published a 
work upon the subject of the cures effected by the royal hand, un- 
der the title of “Charisma, sive Donum Sanationis.” He wasa wit- 
ness to many cures where a perfect-cure and restoration to health 
occurred from the Queen’s touch, without any relapse or return of 
the original malady. There isan anecdote, taken from “ Charisma,” 
of a Roman Catholic who lived in the time of Elizabeth, and, 
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being very firm in his communion, was thrown into prison for 
his recusancy. There “he grew terribly afflicted with the King’s 
Evil, and, having applied himself to physicians, and gone through 
a long fatigue of pain and expense without the least success, at 
last he was touched by the Queen and perfectly cured. And be- 
ing asked how the matter stood with him, his answer was, he was 
now satisfied by experimental proof that the Pope’s excommunica- 
tion of Her Majesty signified nothing, since she still continued 
blessed with so miraculous a quality.” 

It is related of Queen Elizabeth that, making her progress in- 
to Gloucestershire, the people affected with this disease “ did in un- 
civil crouds presse in upon her. Insomuch that Her Majesty, be- 
twixt anger, grief and compassion, let fall words to this effect: 
‘ Alasse, poor people, | cannot, [ cannot cure you ; it is God alone 
that can doe it.” 

The following passage in “ Macbeth,” Act IV., Scene 3, reflects 
the current opinion of the times in which Shakespeare wrote : 

Mailcolm.—Comes the King forth, I pray you ? 
Doctor.—Ay, sit; there are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure; their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 
Malcolm.—I thank you, doctor. (Exit Doctor.) 
Macduff.—What’s the disease he means ? 
Malcolm.— ’Tis called the evil ; 
A most miraculous work in this good king, 
Which often, since my here remain in England, 
[ have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows ; but strangely-visited people, 
All swol’n and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
‘The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers ; and ’tis spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
rhe healing benediction, 

James I. doubtless exercised this among other royal prerogatives, 
a proclamation, dated March, 1616, being said to be in existence, 
forbidding patients to approach him during the summer. He is 
also reported to have touched the son of the Turkish Chiaus for 


the cure of the evil, at the foreigner’s special request, using at it 
the usual ceremony “ of signing the place infected with the crosse, 
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but no prayers before or after.” When he was requested to effect 
the cure, “ His Majesty laughed heartily, and as the young fellow 
came neare him he stroked him, with his hande, first on the one side 
and then on the other; marry, without Pistle or Gospell.” 

In the reign of Charles I. the practice must have been of great 
frequency, for eleven of his proclamations relating to the touching 
for the King’s Evil are still extant, mostly appointing times when 
the people who were afflicted might repair to the Court. It was 
further ordered that such persons should bring with them certifi- 
cates from their parson, vicar, minister, or church-warden, that they 
had not previously been touched for the disease. Charles I., when 
he visited Scotland in 1633, “ heallit 100 persons of the cruelles, or 
King’s Evell, yong and olde,” in Holyrood Chapel, on St. John’s 
Day. The number of those “touched” in the reign of Charles II. 
was very great, “ and yet,” says Pettigrew, “ it is not a little re- 
markable that more people died of scrofula, according to the Bills 
of Mortality, during this period than any other.” 

On the 6th day of July, 1660, Evelyn writes in his diary, “ His 
Majestie began first to ouch for ye evil, according to costome, thus: 
His Mate sitting under his state in ye banquetting house, the 
chirurgeons cause the sick to be brought or led up to the throne 
where they kneeling ye King strokes their faces or cheekes with 
both his hands at once, at which instant a chaplaine, in his for- 
malities, says, ‘He put his hands upon them and He healed them.’ 
This is said to every one in particular. When they have all been 
touch’d they come up againe in the same order, and the other 
chaplaine kneeling and having angel gold strung on white ribbon on 
his arme delivers them one by one to His Mat, who puts them 
about the necks of the touched as they passe, while the first chap- 
laine repeats, ‘ That is ye true light who came into ye world.’ Then 
follows an epistle, (as at first a gospell,) with the liturgy, prayers 
for the sick, with somealteration ; lastly, ye blessinge ; then the lord 
chamberlaine and comptroller of the household bring a basin, ewer 
and towell for His Ma‘* to wash.” 

During the first four years of the reign of Charles II, he is re- 
ported to have “ touched” nearly twenty-four thousand persons, 
Friday being the favorite day for the ceremonial. Pepys saw the 
operation performed on the tenth day of April, 1661, and forthwith 
proceeded to note the same in his faithful diary. 
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« A Nonconformist’s child in Norfolk,” says Browne, in his work 
entitled «“Adenochoiradelogia,’ “being troubled with scrofulous 
swellings, the late deceased Sir Thomas Browne being consulted 
about the same, His Majesty being then at Breda, or Bruges, he ad- 
vised the parents of the child to have it carried over to the King 
(his own method being used ineffectually) ; the father seemed very 
strange at this advice, and utterly denied it, saying the touch of 
the King was of no greater efficacy than any other man’s. The 
mother of the child, adhering to the doctor’s advice, studied all 
imaginable means to have it over, and at last prevailed with the 
husband to let it change the air for three weeks or a month; this 
being granted, the friends of the child that went with it, unknown 
to the father, carried it to Breda, where the King touched it, and 
she returned home pérfectly healed. The child being come to its 
father’s house, and he finding so great an alteration, inquired how 
his daughter arrived at this health. The friends thereof assured 
him that, if he would not be angry with them, they would relate 
the whole truth; they having his promise for the same assured him 
they had the child to be ‘ touched ’ at Breda, whereby they appa- 
rently let him see the great benefit his child received thereby. 
Hereupon the father became so amazed that he threw off his Non- 
conformity andexpressed his thanks in this manner: ‘ Farewell to 
all dissenters and to all Nonconformists ; if God can put so much 
virtue into the King’s hand as to heal my child, I'll serve that God 
and that King so long as I live, with all thankfulness,’ ”’ 

The ceremony of “touching” was continued under James IL., 
he, on one occasion, August 28, 1087, having healed as many as 
three hundred and fifty persons; even when in exile, at the Court 
of France, he would frequently perform the ceremony. 

William III. refused utterly to countenance the superstition, 
and could not be persuaded to exercise the gift, being of the opin- 
ion that he would do no injury to the sufferers by withholding from * 
them the royal touch. 

Queen Anne is the last English sovereign of whom we have 
authentic proof that she performed this ceremony, On one occa- 
sion, she “ touched” two hundred people, among whom was the 
child Samuel Johnson, sent by the advice of his physician, all 
other means having failed of relief. But in his case success did not 
attend the operation, for during his whole life he was afflicted with 
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the disease. The gold coin which on that day was given to him 
by Queen Anne and hung around his neck, is said to be still ex- 
tant in the British Museum. 


“A set form of prayer to be used at the ceremony of touch- 
ing for the King’s Evil was originally printed upon a separate 
sheet of paper, but the form itself was subsequently introduced 
into the Book of Common Prayer in the year 1684. It appears 
in the editions of 1707 and 1709, but was altered in the folio edition 
printed at Oxford by Baskett in 1715.” —, 

Even so late as the first quarter of the present century, people 
came from far and near to touch for the King’s Evil the shirt which 
Charles I. wore at his execution, preserved in the church at Ash- 
burnham. 

The gift of healing was not confined to the sovereigns of Eng- 
land, but could be exercised by any regularly anointed monarch. 
In France, the origin of the practice was ascribed to the reign of 
Clovis, by Laurentius, physician to Henri IV., in a work published 
in 1609; he also states that Louis I. frequently performed the cere- 
mony with perfect success. 

According to Comines, Louis XI. “touched” regularly once a 
week. Heylin states that the kings of France, after fasting and 
doing penance for nine days in the Church of St. Maclou, at St. 
Denys, were wont to receive the gift of healing the King’s Evil with 
the touch alone. According to some writers, the ceremony could 
only be performed by the French kings on the day on which they 
had received the communion; others ascribe the “ donum sana- 
tionis” to the relics of St. Marculf, in the church of Corbigny, in 
Champagne, whither the kings of France used to repair in sol- 
emn procession immediately after the ceremonials of the coronation 
at Rheims had been performed. 

Francis I., on one occasion, in the presence of Cardinal Wolsey, 
“touched” a number of people, and even when confined as a 
prisoner in Spain did not lose the royal virtue, being reported 
while there to have cured many of struma. 

Gemelli states that, on Easter, 1686, Louis XIV. touched 
sixteen hundred persons, accompanying the ceremony with the 
words, “ Le Roy te touche, Dieu te guerisse!” Every Frenchman 
received fifteen sous, and every foreigner thirty. 
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Carte, in his history of England, gives an account of a young 
man who went to Avignon in 1716, to be healed of the disease by 
the touch of the Pretender,—* the lineal descendant of a race of 
kings, who had not at that time been anointed.” When Charles 
Edward was at Holyrood House, in Edinburgh, in 1745, although 
only Prince of Wales and Prince Regent, he exercised the royal 
gift of sanation, and « touched” a female child who, it is said, re- 
covered wholly from the disease in twenty-one days, and never ex- 
perienced any relapse.* 

Inthe Gentleman's Magazine for 1751 (Vol. XXL, p. 473), there 
is mention made of the arrest, and bringing to London from Dover, 
of a foreigner who was working cures by “ touching,” giving him- 
self out to be the eldest son of the Pretender. 

Both the Hanoverian and the Stuart dynasties were reported 
to possess this power of healing, as formerly even the monarchs of 
the races of both York and Lancaster had been similarly gifted. «The 
curing of the King’s Evil,” writes Aubrey, “by the touch of the 
King, does much puzzle our philosophers ; for, whether our kings 
were of the house of York or Lancaster, it did cure for the most 
part.” 

The hand of the sovereign was by some deemed not more effi- 
cacious than that of a murderer or a virgin. In “Scot’s Discovery 
of Witchcraft,” the statement is made that “to heal the king or 
Queen’s Evil, or any other soreness of the throat, first touch the 
place with the hand of one that died an untimely death ; otherwise, 
let a virgin, fasting, lay her hand on the sore, and say, ‘Apollo 
denycth that the heat of the plague can increase where a naked virgin 
quencheth it,” 

«“ Stroking nine times with the hand of a dead man,” says Pet- 
tigrew, ‘‘and particularly of one who has suffered a violent death as 
the penalty for his crimes, especially if it be for murder, has beena 
common practice, and, if not followed at the present day, was cer- 
tainly a few years since, it being no unfrequent thing to observe 
on the scaffold numbers of persons submitting to this disgusting 
foolery, under the exercise of the executioner and his assistants.” 
In those happy days when a human being was put to death for the 
theft of almost anything of petty amount, there could have been no 


* In the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a touch-piece of James IIL., 
in szlver. 
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scarcity of this valuable remedial agent,—the hand of a man whic 
had perished on the gallows. 

Nor was it alone for the cure of the King’s Evil that the influ. 
ence of the monarch was supposed to avail. The cramp was like 
wise healed by the use of rings which had been blessed by the reign- 
ing sovereign, Other cramp rings were also used which were made 
of iron that had formed the hinges of a coffin. 

In the time of Henry VIII, Andrew Boorde wrote: “The 
King’s majesty hath a great helpe in this matter, in hallowynge 
crampe rynges, and so given without money or petition ;” and “ that 
the kynges of Englande doth hallowe every yere crampe rynges, 
ye which ringes worne on one fynger doth helpe them whych hath 
the cramp.” The ceremony and form of prayer for consecratin,« 
these rings was ultimately discontinued by Edward VI. 

The scenes enacted at the tomb of the Abbe Paris in the church- 
yard of St. Medard, in 1731, partook of the same nature of healing 
by faith. Hundreds and thousands of people gathered at this 
miracle-working sepulchre ; all ranks, even up to the Court circle, 
were present in the assemblage. Cure after cure was effected in 
cases where the most celebrated physicians had even given certifi- 
cates as to the utter incurability of the disease ; and the healing was 
as permanent and as effectual as it was marvellous. Eyes whose 
sight had been destroyed by disease, whose pupils had been pierced 
by an awl, eyes whose substance had been ‘entirely eaten away,— 
all were restored to absolute normal condition. Paralysis, diseased 
lachrymal ducts, caries of the bones, cancer of twelve years’ stand- 
ing,—were all effectually and permanently healed. Of many of these 
cures, those best qualified to judge entertained no doubt, guided by 
contemporaneous testimony of such a nature as could not be ex- 
plained away. The facts must, to some degree, be admitted, and 
the reason of the cures can be found in the well-known action of 
the mind upon the body. 

The miracles of Valentine Greatrakes, and of Prince Hohen- 
lohe, the cures worked by the “ metallic tractors” of Perkins, the 
healing of paralysis by the application of a thermometer by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, are all susceptible of the same explanation. 

Tacitus records that the Emperor Vespasian, when at Alexan-. 
dria, restored to sight a blind man by touching him with the im- 
perial saliva, and cured a lame man by the application of his foot. 
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The patients had been ordered in a vision by the god Serapis to 
present themselves to the Emperor, who would, in the manner in- 
dicated, effect their cure. 

The Emperors Hadrian and Constantine were said to have pos- 
sessed the gift of healing by the laying on of their hands, and 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, could relieve pain by passing his foot 
over the prostrate sufferer. Even the temples of ancient Greece 
were the great therapeutic halls of the nation, where the priests 
were physicians who practiced mesmerism and magnetic influences 
for the cure of disease.* 


The workings of the imagination are potent both for good and 


forevil. All that is really wanting is fat#h; and, as old Dan Chau- 
cer has written : 


“Lo, what a gret thing is affection, 
Men may die of imagination 
So depe may impression be take.” 


Henry PHILLIPs, Jr. 





* Howitt. 
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CONDITIONS FOR HONORABLE SUCCESS IN 
LIFE-WORK.* 





HERE is always something grand and inspiring in stand- 
fi ing in the presence of a body of young men about to embark on 
the great sea of business or professional life. Who can forecast the ad- 
verse currents which are to be encountered, the defeats to be en- 
dured, the deeps to be explored, the heights to be scaled, the 
humanities to be evolved, ard the impressionsto be engraven on 
the plastic face of society, during the period of history in which each 
one is to play his part in the drama of human life? Indeed, the 
probabilities which lie within reach of any young man, if he only 
understands and judiciously uses the latent forces which lie en- 
trenched deep down in the inner chambers of his nature, ought to 
be sufficiently potential to overmaster every obstacle to success. 

There is an opinion, much too prevalent in the world, that the 
posts and places in life depend largely on an undefined and unregu- 
lated force which makes man the passive creature of a fortuitous 
play of circumstances. It is like a man who pushes out his boat 
into the stream without a rudder or oar, and then, with folded arms, 
sits down an uninterested spectator of the seething currents which 
bear onward his helpless bark, hoping to cheat the cataract out of 
its prey through the deflecting power of some friendly eddy. 

Wealth, family, genius, have all been pressed into notice as con- 
stituting important factors in the race for distinction. How many 
have fought their way to the front, and, in spite of poverty, have 
at length filled the high seats of learning and power. Poverty did 
not prevent Samuel Johnson from rising to literary eminence, nor 
Schliemann from becoming the first paleontologist of his time. 
Poverty did not prevent Linnzeus from becoming illustrious. Heyne 
of Gottingen, the son of a weaver, notwithstanding he was compelled 
to struggle for over thirty years with extreme poverty, yet finally 
became the most eminent classical scholar of his time. Velpeau, 
the greatest figure in French surgery, was the son of a blacksmith ; 


* An address introductory to the 116th annual course of instruction in the 
Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, by D. Hayes Agnew, M. D., 
LL, D., Professor of Surgery. 
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Jobert was the son of a washerwoman ; Dupuytren was so poor 
when he commenced the study of medicine, that it was said he was 
obliged to use for his lamp the fat from the dissecting-table over 
which he wrought. Littre, the very learned translator of the works 
of Hippocrates, rose from the most abject poverty. Franklin was 
the son of a tallow chandler ; and the unfortunate Garfield a canal 
boy whose poverty did not prevent him from rising to the first 
place in a nation’s gift and to the foremost place in a nation’s heart. 
Ancestral blood, divorced from all else, constitutes a valueless posses- 
sion, and some of the greatest failures in history have been those 
whom the world recognized as men-of genius,. or, as Carlyle would 
term them, men witha prodigious capacity of carrying trouble. 
Success does not lie outside of the pale of law. The husbandman 
breaks the fallow earth and casts the seed into the ground, hope- 
fully waiting for the harvest ;.the seasons follow one another in 
unvarying succession ; the moon waxes and wanes, and the tides 
ebb and flow ; and there is the same order in the mental and moral 
world as in the physical, though the relation between cause and 
effect may not be so apparent. 

What I propose at this time is to lay down very briefly what I 
believe to be the conditions which regulate advancement or dis- 
tinction in life. 

First. The subject which is to command the service of mind 
or of hand must be intrinsically worthy. Utility is the measure of 
all human labor, or that which adds to the sum of human happi- 
ness. But you will, perhaps, answer, that the brain-toilers differ 
in their conceptions of utility. This is very true, if we compare 
the ancient with the modern views on this subject. In the former, 
all study terminated in sentiment ; with the latter, in the practical. 
The philosophy of Seneca, of Socrates, and of Plato, dealt wholly 
with abstractions. Their systems were only intellectual gymna- 
siums, in which the powers were trained wholly within the realm 
of subtle speculation. Astronomy was cultivated, not with a view 
of determining the reciprocal influences existing between the 
heavenly bodies and telluric objects, but because such studies lifted 
the thoughts into a region altogether unincumbered by a degrading 
materialism. Geometric quantities and forms were formulated, 
not that the engineer might be enabled to plan levels for iron road- 
ways, or span great chasms and rivers with aerial structures, over | 
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which might pass the ponderous engine, dragging in its wake a 
train of palace cars, but simply for the internal gratification of 
contemplating exact and unchanging verities. With this old phi- 
losophy the phenomena of electricity would have been studied 
simply as an expression of some supernal power. The construc- 
tion of a lightning-rod to lure the bolt harmlessly to the earth, or 
the invention of a telegraph or a telephone for the rapid transmis- 
sion of intelligence to distant parts of the globe, would never 
have been contemplated fora moment. In like manner, the po- 
larity of the needle, while it would have attracted the keen scrutiny 
of the men who frequented the ancient schools, yet, in their esti- 
mation, the construction of a compass by which the mariner might 
vex with his adventurous keel the waters of unknown seas, would 
have been a degradation of such knowledge. Indeed, you may 
muster into line all the sages who have lingered about the ancient 
Porticoes, and it will be found that the supreme aim of all their Her- 
culean labors was not to add either to the material comfort of life 
or to the elevation of the spiritual nature of man, but to make him 
indifferent to both ; not to lessen the ills which beset humanity, 
but to cultivate a spirit to endure them; not to struggle against 
the adverse currents which are constantly encountered in contend- 
ing with the practical duties of life, but to float with the drift of the 
stream. In fine, ancient philosophy never drained a marsh, never 
built a hospital, never devised an asylum or a loom, never invented 
a thrasher ora ship, never made a populous city to rise from a 
silent plain, or field or valley to smile with the golden wealth of 
fruitage. " i 

Just here, then, lies the difference between the ancient and the 
modern systems of philosophy. The former terminated in a rapt 
contemplation of the phenomena of the universe and a Stoic endu- 
rance of all the antagonisms existing between man and the world 
‘in which he lives; while the latter weighs all the trophies of its 
conquests in a practical scale; that is, by their utility in the service 
of man, ameliorating the evils and adding to the comfort and well- 
being of the race. Now, that the practical should constitute a 
finality in the life-work of man, is true, but it must not be divorced 
from the theoretic. It is quite fashionable to affect a kind of con- 
tempt, or at least to undervalue the knowledge acquired in the re- 
tirement of the study or garnered by men of leisure. It must not 
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be forgotten that the cunning of the hand depends on the wisdom 
of the head. The fruits, even of purely literary study, belong to 
the domain of political economy, even though they have been stig- 
matized by Cornelius Agrippa as vanity and caricatured by the 
keen invective of Rousseau and Malebranche. Let England, if you 
please, weigh her possessions in India against the labors of Shake- 
speare, Lord Bacon, Macaulay, Carlyle, and others not less distin- 
guished in the field of letters. Old Scotland is as proud of Sir 
Walter Scott, the witchery of whose pen has spread a veil of en- 
chantment over her moors, her mountains, lakes, and glens, as of 
her ship-yards on the Clyde. Baron Liebig in his laboratory, and 
Virchow in the dead-house, share equally in the glory of Germany 
with the victories of her armies. In America you may further prose- 
cute the inquiry by contrasting the scientific with the diplomati¢ 
labors of Franklin, or the diseevery of anzsthetics with the acqui- 
sition of California. 

The wealth of a nation ora country is often measured by the 
mineral treasures which lied buried in its mountains or valleys, 
or the products of its soil. Yet, of what value are ores without the 
technical knowledge of the metallurgist, or of what value are the 
heavily freighted ships, whose canvas whitens every sea, without 
the governor whose nautical skill and ceaseless watch direct their 
course safely across the trackless waste of waters from port to 
poft ? 

Second. It may be observed that, the more disinterested the 
motives which inspire study, the greater will be the success at- 
tained. He is not the statesman who frames Quixotic schemes of 
government based on a supposed or assumed state of society in 
which every man is perfect, or is a “ law unto himself,” but he who, 
with a sagacious foresight and a profound knowledge of those sub- 
tle springs which move the human mind, directs the legislation of 
a country in such a manner as to equalize the burdens of the State- 
and to foster patrotism and virtue among all ranks of the people. 
He is not the true lawyer who only seeks the halls of justice to dis- 
play the arts of the dialectician, but he who brings all the acquisi- 
tions of a richly dowered mind to secure justice and protect human 
rights. Nor is he the physician who dreams life away in mazes of 
speculation, or who enters the profesgien as a trade, or who wears 
its vestments merely as a passport to°a plane of society which 
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could not otherwise be reached; but he who bends every powtr 
to investigating the causes of disease, in-devising measures for ‘its 
prevention, and-in applying with judgment the remedies best 
adapted for its cure. 

LLet-me here say that I have rarely known a medical man, how- 
ever well instructed in the duties of his calling, ever reach distin- 
guished success, the governing principle of whose professional life 
was mercenary. 

Third. The purer and more ennobling the subjects which engross 
the attention of the student, the more will his mind be elevated, his 
feelings refined, and the whole man be lifted out of the environments 
of-his lower nature into an unclouded atmosphere of thought and 
feeling. Never did the character of Rubens appear so luminous 
with supernal purity and power, or his pencil move in such felici- 
tous- moods, as when cherubic faces took possession of his soul. 
Leonardo da Vinci, when painting the Christ of the Last Supper, 
felt that he had entered a region transcendently above that of ma- 
terial. sense, the influence of which was ever after shown in all the 
productions of his hand. Who so absolutely destitute of feeling or 
sentiment as to remain unmoved under an oratorio of Mozart or 
a symphony of Beethoven? There is a wondrous power in melody 
and in painting to purify the feelings, and to lighten the burdens 
of heart and muscle. 

It will be said, no doubt,’ by those who, either from original con- 
stitution or from the force of education, are of “the earth, earthy,” 
that in a material world where we are confronted with great prac- 
tical questions, where hard blows are to be struck and hostile forces 
subjugated, man cannot discharge the obligations of the hour by 
influences no. more potential than those which only touch the 
esthetic side of his nature. But he has used his senses to small 
profit who has not detected the kinship between toil and zsthetics. 
If no such interdependence exists, can you tell me why a little pic- 
ture lightens the labor of so many workshops? Why do the 
sails rise with such magic celerity under familiar snatches of song, 
as the vessel, cast off from her moorings, drifts slowly out inte the 
stream? Why does the son of labor, as he leaves the humitile 
thatch and hurries to his daily task, break, with the lark, the still- 
ness of the morning dawn by some familiar air? The execution, it 
may be, inartistic indeed, but it quickens the tardy step, beguiles the 
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tedium of the way, and lessens the drudgery of his work. If the 
beautiful, whether of harmony, melody or form, be taken out of the 
world, the arm of the smith at his forge, of the weaver at his loom, 
and no less the work of the student at his books, would be weakened. 
Indeed, all nature is one great psalm, whose collective numbers 
constitute the harmony of the universe. 

The purifying and elevation of character is further promoted by 
the books which we read and the companions with whom we asso- 
ciate. Those books which appeal to the intellectual and moral side 
of our nature, rather than to the imaginative or emotional, are 
those which supply the most substantial pabulum for the student. 
Nothing so debauches and brutalizes a young man as obscene or 
licentious writings. The sensual is the weak side of humanity, 
and, unless opposed by the highest sense of self-respect and moral 
principle, the young man occupies a perilous position under the 
enticements of lust. A polluted body entails the loss of mental 
peace and the ever-present consciousness of bearing an ineffaceable 
stain which will follow like an ominous shadow and forever dis- 
qualify its victim for one of the highest relations of social life. 
ILamentable as is a blasted body, yet a polluted mind is still more 
dreadful. The maladies of the flesh may be medicated, but those of 
a debauched mind never. Foul images, like birds of the night, 
will come trooping up, and there is no place so sacred, no circum- 
stances so solemn, where a mind once stained by licentious indul- 
gence can escape these impure intrusions. Young men, keep 
yourselves unspotted. 

Turning now to the medical profession, does it come short of 
the conditions which have been designated as essential to a life- 
pursuit? What calling more useful than that which provides for 
the amelioration or cure of those maladies which threaten the 
physical and mental well-being of our race? What pursuit more 
disinterested or unselfish, when its resources are at the com- 
mand of the rich and the poor alike, and whose members, when 
duty calls, fall into rank, regardless alike of personal comfort or 
personal danger. What pursuit more elevating and ennobling than 
that which calls out the profoundest sympathy, excites the deepest 
commiseration, and inspires the tenderest expressions of encour- 
agement and hope? It has always remained to me an insoluble 
paradox, that a profession whose members do so much to relieve 
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human suffering in all walks of life, and are so willing to sacrifice 
for the benefit of others,—a profession whose members ordinarily 
devote one-fourth of their lives to the gratuitous dispensing of their 
services, and so few of whom accumulate a competency of this 
world’s goods sufficient to keep the wolf from the door, or, at best, 
to remove the anxieties of advancing years. I say, it is puzzling to 
explain, in the face of such a record, why so little true sympathy 
exists between the physician and the public. Only let some ques- 
tion of general importance arise in which the character or profes- 
sional repufation of a medical man is involved, and, ten to one, the 
public will range themselves over against the doctor. Do I touch 
forbidden ground, if, in venturing any explanation for this anoma- 
lous state of things, I should say that the jealousies which find 
place in our own ranks may possibly inspire this public feeling ? 

But, leaving this parenthetic digression, allow me next to speak 
of the qualifications demanded for the successful study of our pro- 
fession. First, there must be a congeniality or fitness between the 
student and his work. Medicine is not a Procustean bed, to whose 
unalterable dimensions all occupants must conform; nor, on the 
other hand, is it like the sandals of Theramines, suited to every 
foot. The study of medicine demands a singular combination of 
qualities, both of head and heart. 

Some persons, like poets, are born for certain callings. There 
is no mistaking the voice of nature ; their proclivities are irrepres- 
sible ; they drift always in a certain direction. The greatness of 
the celebrated John Hunter and the nature of his study, were both 
shadowed forth in early life by the observations which he then 
made on the incubated egg. Death on the Pale Horse, and the 
Last Judgment were the natural outcome of the fly so faithfully 
counterfeited on a spotless sheet of paper by the youthful hand of 
West. Even though confronted by the most determined resist- 
ance, these constitutional bents will break over all opposition and 
drive forward in the divinely appointed way. Who has not heard 
the story of old Carl Ritter, the founder of physical geography, and 
the son of a poor physician? When a lad of six years, he was 
taken by Saltzman as a suitable subject on whom to make his cele- 
brated experiment in proof of rationalism ; and yet, notwithstanding 
the most assiduous care in the selection of studies and in the sub- 
jects of conversation, he was unable to exclude the idea of a diviné 
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existence from the consciousness of the young German, who in 
after years became no less distinguished for Christian scholarship 
than for his scientific attainments. Haydn was designed for the 
law, but his soul was full of song; and who could fail to see the 
future of the soft-eyed boy who, stealing away into a retired apart- 
ment of his home, spent the live-long night absorbed with the 
melody of his harp? Why does that boy, in spite of repeated 
bodily chastisement, night after night keep his lonely, vigil, watch- 
ing, trom the steeple of the parish church, the silent stars in their 
courses? In this youth you see the Abbe La Castile, the first 
astronomer of his time. And here is another lad, busy with tools 
when his companions are at their play. In vain does parental pride 
endeavor to change the current of his thoughts. In vain is he 
compelled to ponder over the dry commentaries of legal lore, against 
which every impulse of his nature rebels, until at length, wearied 
in fruitless efforts to thwart the bent of his genius, the father 
abandons the boy to the dominant force of his being; and behold, 
rising from the restless waves of the sea, the Eddystone light-house, 
that marvellous achievement of engineering skill! Smeaton would 
not become a barrister, but he could construct a pillar, under the 
most formidable difficulties, to signal the eye of the benighted 
mariner, whose defiant walls the full swing of the sea cannot breach. 

Again, there are instances in which the predestined part which a 
man is to play seems to be evoked by accident. The slumbering 
genius of Boccaccio suddenly kindles into energetic life while mus- 
ing before the tomb of Virgil. The wisdom, prudence and courage 
of Fabius only reached their fullest exemplification when the wily 
Hannibal threatened the gates of Rome. The horrid excesses of a 
maddened populace before the Court of Louis XVI. taught the 
French people, through one man, that blank cartridges were not 
the best antidote for mob violence. There are others, again, who, 
ignorant of their true place in the world, start on the wrong road, 
and fail to discover their error until overtaken by disaster. But, just 
as night brings out the stars, so their misfortune unshackles the 
powers which are to achieve success in the predetermined direc- 
tion. 

Now, it would be in the highest sense unreasonable to insist upon 
a standard of such phenomenal types as pre-requisite to the study 
of medicine. And yet not one of the learned professions, if its full 
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demands are satisfied, requires so broad and varied an education as 
eur own. It includes the whole man, body and soul. Consider 
some of the physical exactions of a physician’s life. Exposed alike, 
day and night, summer and winter, to the inclemencies of weather ; 
compelled to relinquish the claims of family and of society; obliged 
to submit to irregularities in food and rest, and ever carrying about 
with him an oppressive sense of responsibility. To these must be 
added the thousand inquiries of anxious friends, who, with lynx 
eyes, watch every line of expression and hang with intense eager- 
ness on every word which drops from the physician’s lips, to read 
hope or despair. Subject to unjust criticism, he is compelled to 
choke down the “old man” which so often rises under a feeling of 
unmerited reflections ; he must patiently endure the whims, caprices, 
and petulance which are inseparable from the fluctuations of disease. 
Isay, that any one familiar with this picture will understand that 
the routine work of the medical profession demands for its execu- 
tion an imperial will and a self-centred equipose of character which 
are not the possessions of every man. 

Coming now more directly to the mental culture which the 
American student should possess, it must be remembered that 
medicine touches, at some point, the entire circle of human knowl- 
edge. Its technical terms and much of its literature are written 
in the ancient and modern languages ; it draws its remedies from 
the three kingdoms of nature; the body is constructed in strict 
accordance with physical laws, and many of its accidents can only 
be successfully managed by acting in conformity with such laws. 
In studying the operations or functions of the organism, you are 
carried at once into the domain of biology ; the interdependence of 
the mental and physical man introduces you at once to the psycho- 
logical region of medicine; the antagonisms between man and 
the external agencies which environ him compel society to look 
tothe physician for the solution of the various problems of hygiene ; 
while, to unravel the obscurities of disease, the mind must be trained 
to habits of accurate observation and to the logical disposition and 
interpretation of morbid phenomena. The time has arrived when 
medicine must insist on a higher grade of scholarship if she is to 
retain her placealongside of the other learned professions or command 
that public and deferential recognition which naturally belongs to 
so honorable a. vocation. The day has come when-men will be 
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measured, not by the titles which they wear, nor by the wisdom of 
their looks, but by what they know. 

Now, an equipment of the character which has been outlined, 
can, of course, only be attained by an industrious application to 
study. The standard has not been placed at an impossible height, 
but entirely within the range of any young man of respectable 


ability. “The gods,” says Epicharnus, “sell us everything for 
toil.”” Knowledge is appreciated in proportion to the diffi- 


culty experienced in its acquisition; indeed, it is the difficulties, 
the oppositions, the dangers even, which one encounters in the ac- 
complishment of some great task, that often constitute the chief 
incentive to the undertaking, and the recollection of these which 
imparts the highest gratification when the work is achieved. Do 
you suppose the traveller who has made the ascent of the Rigi by 
rail enjoys the marvellous splendors of an Alpine sunrise, as he 
who welcomes the god of day from the Matterhorn, whose summit 
has been reached only after hours of toil and peril. I tell you, 
when the heart of man is in his work, his purposes are invincible. 
It was this spirit which led Livingstone through the jungles and 
over the tropical sands of Africa; that induced Kane to dare the 
frozen regions of the Pole, and Bruce to seek the fountains of the 
Nile. 

Now, for effective work, there must be method. It is impos- 
sible for the student to use his powers to the best advantage by 
dividing them upon too many or too great a variety of subjects. 
Mental philosophy teaches that the mind can contemplate as many 
as six objects at the same time; but it must be remembered that 
these objects must be alike ; as, for example, six marbles or six 
apples. Two or three studies at most, and these having a certain 
kinship or relation to oneanother, are ample. It is in recognition 
of this fact that the Medical Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has, with great wisdom, shaken off the cerements of old 
tradition and established both a prolonged and a graded course of 
study. There isa great art in study. There are many young 
men, richly gifted by nature, who do not seem to understand how 
to use the facilities they possess. There is, in many departments 
of study, too great a reliance on the memory and too little on the 
reasoning faculty, or the power of acquiring knowledge by con- 
sidering the adaptation of means to an end. 
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In no branch of medicine is such an exercise of mind more im- 
portant than in that of anatomy. Take, for example, in illustration 
of what I mean, the trachea or windpipe. Suppose one of you 
were asked to describe the components of this tube ; the first ques- 
tion which you should propose to yourself is this: What are the 
functions of the trachea? You would, doubtless, say, a tube for 
the passage of air to and from the lungs; a tube for the discharge 
of purulent or other secretions from the air-passages ; a tube which 
will admit of the neck being lengthened or shortened at pleasure. 
Having now properly determined the different offices or functions 
of the trachea, you would proceed to a description of its anatomical 
components, and most probably these would be reached by the fol- 
lowing process of reasoning: The trachea is a tube for the passage 
of air to and from the lungs; the presence of air in the lungs is a 
constant necessity ; therefore, the tube must be ever patulous, to 
effect which cartilage will be necessary. But the trachea must ad- 
mit of the neck being lengthened and shortened ; consequently, the 
cartilage must be arranged in many rings instead of a single one, 
and these connected together partly by elastic tissue. Lastly, the 
trachea is a tube for the passage of morbid secretions from the 
lungs. To expel such, it is necessary that the lumen of the canal 
shall admit of being materially diminished, in order that the force 
of the expired column of air shall be sufficiently increased to drive 
out the accumulations or sputa. Such diminution would be im- 
possible if the cartilaginous rings were complete; consequently, 
they are defective posteriorly ; but even this defect would fail to 
provide for the requirement was there not some material having 
the property of contractility attached to the extremities of the rings, 
by which the latter could be brought together. Such a tissue is 
so disposed, and, as there is only one substance—muscle,—which 
possesses this property of contractility, therefore the interspace be- 
tween the tracheal rings is occupied by muscular tissue. This is 
only one of many applications of a method of determining structure 
by a knowledge of function, or of making physiology to interpret 
anatomy, which the student may employ with great profit. 

Another great secret in mastering a subject is the ability of 
thorough concentration. The true student must be able to say, 
“This one thing I do.” It is only when he eliminates from his 
mind every intrusion, distraction, or other element foreign to the 
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subject, and that state of perfect insulation is attained in which the 
man finds himself absolutely alone with his study, that he begins 
to garner the rich clusters of knowledge. It is then that the most 
abstruse and obscure subjects of thought become luminous, and 
that the acquisitions of the student become so thoroughly in- 
wrought with the texture of his mental constitution as forever to 
become a permanent possession. 

Again, after college-life is past and the student enters on the 
duties of the doctorate, success will depend in no small degree on 
the superior rank which he may be able to maintain as an educated 
man. There are questions which come up for discussion in all cul- 
tivated society,—questions of hygiene, of literary criticism, of gov- 
ernment, of domestic and foreign policy, charity, pauperism, crime, 
public amusements, education, zesthetics, and many others of a 
kindred nature,—and the physician, if he is to command proper 
respect and support the dignity of a learned profession, should 
not be less informed than the people with whom he associates. 
Indeed, he should be the best informed, the most cultivated of the 
circle in which he moves ; the man whose general attainments, both 
in compass and versatility, will be so conspicuously recognized, 
that to him will the popular eye instinctively turn, as the oracle of 
the community in which he lives, for the illumination of scientific 
and other questions of interest. It is impossible to estimate the 
reflex value of such cultivation on the professional success of a 
physician. Lastly, professional acquisitions and general culture, 
unless based upon and crowned by character, contribute little to 
success and distinction. 

The word character is a comprehensive one. It stands in rela- 
tion to a man’s usefulness and eminence like charity among the 
Christian virtues. It includes purity of thought and purity of 
speech, a proper respect and consideration for the rights of others, 
—in Scripture phraseology, “ preferring one another.”’ It includes 
that magnanimity of soul which magnifies the good and dwarfs the 
unlovely characteristics of a brother, which bears patiently with the 
weaknesses of humanity, and is neither obsequious to the rich nor 
overbearing or rude to the poor. I am not depicting a god or 
setting up a purely ideal and unapproachable model for imitation, 
but simply a man, a Christian gentleman, which any one of you, 
by the grace of God, may be, and without some approach to which 
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your ripest scholarship will be shorn of its strength, and life prove 
a disastrous failure. Enter, then, upon your studies, not in a calcu- 
lating spirit, not with the object of accumulating wealth, not for 
the sake of public acclaim, not bewildered with visions of a profes- 
sorship, but simply out of love for the study itself and a desire to 
be useful to your fellow-men; and then possibly affluence, fame, 
position, will come unbidden, or, if no public pillar may rise to com- 
memorate your names, yet, having been good men and true, you 
may, without arrogance, say : 
« Samson hath quit himself 


Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 

A life heroic. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 

Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair.” 
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BACON: HIS MOTIVES AS A POLITICIAN AND A 
PHILOSOPHER.* 


J] HILE the search for guiding motives in the conduct of men 
must always be attended with much uncertainty, yet it ever is 
one full of interest to the student of human nature ; especially is this 
true when the subject undergoing this process of mental and moral 
dissection has been-a conspicuous figure in the world’s history. 
Bacon's eulogists and admirers have so strenuously insisted on his 
title to be one of that small but illustrious company that the world 
calls great, that one is tempted—even with a full appreciation of the 
difficulty, nay, almost impossibility, involved in the endeavor to add 
anything to what has already been written about him that will not 
be mere repetition,—to seek to discover some prominent and leading 
trait in his career that will explain at once his character as a 
politician and a philosopher. 

It is but to express a fact made evident in the lives of all men, 
that even the greatest of the human race are largely the incarna- 
tion of their times and surroundings; and Bacon’s case seems to 
furnish no exception to the rule. 

Born January 22d, 1560-1, the son of a politician, and living, 
until her death, March 24th, 1602-3, in the court of the vainest 
ruler, whatever were her other qualities, that England has ever 
known, whose favérs were to be purchased most cheaply by flat- 
tery and adulation, Bacon’s character was formed in the midst of a 
struggle with men whose chief aim was to outwit each other, that, 
by so doing, they might the more readily secure the crumbs that 
fell from the royal table. 

What effect in the formation of his character had his circum- 
stances on Bacon ? 

To recount the leading incidents of his life with any degree of 
fulness will be unnecessary here, owing to their familiarity, and 
therefore only those will be detailed which seem to possess such sa- 
lient and clearly defined characteristics as to exhibit in a striking 
manner the peculiar disposition of the man whose motives are under 
examination. 

* « English Philosophers.” “Bacon.” By Thomas Fowler, M. A., F. S. A., Professor 


oi Logic in the University of Oxford, Fellow of Lincoln College. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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If ever a man owed a debt of gratitude to another, to say 
nothing of the claims of friendship, Bacon certainly did to Essex, 
and in an especially marked manner, for his political success. But 
when, in the course of his royal mistress’s vagaries, it became the turn 
of Essex to be out of her favor and in need of the aid of those 
who were fortunate enough to retain it, the man who, if possessed 
of the smallest morsel of gratitude, would have stood up in his de- 
fence, at whatever cost to himself, appears in the almost incredible 
role of one of the counsel for the Crown. 

Professor Fowler, of Oxford, who is one of the latest accessions 
to the ranks of Bacon’s eulogists, tells us, in connection with this 
episode, that Bacon undoubtedly took a “more effective part in 
the trial than did Coke.” 7 

And this man wrote on friendship! To the very natural inquiry 
why did not Bacon, rather than disgrace himself by such treachery 
to his friend and benefactor, resign his office, the answer is made 
that his loyalty to the Queen compelled him to the course pursued 
by him. Was the Queen so utterly destitute of servants learned 
in the law, that no one else was to be found to assist Coke in this 
prosecution, if that great lawyer needed assistance ? Does it not 
seem as though the true explanation of this strange manifestation 
of human nature must be sought for in a desire on Bacon’s part to 
profit by this chance of increasing the Queen’s regard for him, even 
at the cost of sacrificing his friend ? 

If, instead of this contemptible conduct, Bacon had resigned, his 
apologists would have been spared at least one occasion of en- 
deavoring to make a palpable meanness appear a virtue. 

Immediately after the accession of James, we are told that 
‘“‘ Bacon at once tendered his services to the new king,” and they 
were accepted. 

This sample of acting on the proverb about taking time by the 
forelock shows an amount of worldly-wise versatility on his part 
that is worthy of the emulation of the patriot of to-day. 

The Queen being dead, whom he had served with sufficient 
compensation to himself, and the King, her successor, having ar- 
rived a stranger from Scotland, what could be more laudable than 
this desire on Bacon’s part to continue to be useful to his sover- 
eign of the rougher sex, after having rendered such good service 
to the one of the gentler? As example is a more effective teacher 
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than precept, so is this incident in Bacon’s career a more valuable 
instructor in what leads to success in the profession of politics,— 
looked at as the art of office-holding,—than hundreds of volumes 
from the most distinguished writers on this most delicate subject. 

Having succeeded in this effort, and being in consequence of it 
continued “of the learned counsel in such manner as before he 
was to the Queen,” he exhibits his diplomatic adroitness by pre- 
senting his pedagogical master with a “ Discourse Touching the 
Happy Union of the Kingdoms of England and Scotland.” 

In may be questioned, in passing, whether this particular speci- 
men of Bacon’s exertion in furtherance of his desire to serve 
his country is susceptible of imitation on the part of those who are 
intent on the same endeavor in this country; or, if it were, whether 
a “ discourse ” on any subject would be regarded asa recommenda- 
tion of the applicant in the mind of the distributor of offices. 

But Bacon did not confine himself to such indirect methods as 
writing on even the subjects most agreeable to his master, in fur- 
therance of his purposes. 

In 1615-6, Lord Ellesmere being dangerously ill, it occurred 
to Bacon that the Chancellorship, although not vacant, was proba- 
bly so nearly so that it might be well to intimate to the King a 
willingness to discharge its duties and accept its honors, as soon asa 
kind Providence should see fit to remove that nobleman from the 
sorrows of this life to the joys of another. Providence not creating 
the vacancy with the celerity that Bacon’s exigencies seemed to 
demand, he applies for a position in the Privy Council, without, 
however, withdrawing the application for the seat on the wool- 
sack, to which request the King gives him his choice between the 
greater position zz posse and the lesser im esse. Evidently the 
force of proverbs was fully appreciated, and Bacon accepts the lat- 
ter. Professor Fowler, interpreting this choice, remarks that 
“ Bacon, eager to be in a position at once to give the King re- 
sponsible advice,’ acted as he did. 

This particular instance of disinterestedness has occasionally 
been imitated with success since his day. 

Shortly after this, Bacon, having first been endowed with the office 
of Lord-Keeper, attained to the coveted Chancellorship on January 
4th, 1617-8, and was created Baron Verulam of Verulam. Subse- 


quently, on January 27th, 1620-1, he was created Viscount St. 
Albans. 
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Only three years after his assumption of the office of Lord 
Chancellor, z. ¢., 1620, he is accused of “taking money while a suit 
was still in progress;” he was also accused of taking a “ handsome 
present” in another case. The investigation, which resulted in his 
conviction, is so well known, and has been so graphically described 
by Lord Macaulay, that nothing more is needed in this connection 
than recalling the fact. 

Professor Fowler, whose friendship for Bacon is in rather sharp 
contrast with the latter’s treatment of Essex, while not attempting 
to deny Bacon’s guilt, strives to show that he should be leniently 
judged and that much allowance should be made for him, because 
“the stream of English justice did not run so pure”’ then as_now. 
In other words, because some of Bacon’s predecessors in the seat 
of justice had prostituted their high office to their greed of gain, or 
other unworthy motive, he was, in a measure, at least, to be excused 
for following their footsteps! As though the very first principles 
of morality were not understood by England’s great philosopher! 

One need but read Bacon’s confession to find a ready answer to 
all this sophistical and shallow apology. 

He says in this document: “ Descending into my own con- 
science, and calling my memory to account, so far as I am able, I 
do plainly and ingenuously confess that Iam guilty of corruption, 
and do renounce all defence, and put myself upon the grace and 
mercy of your Lordship.” 

Does this indicate any dimness of moral vision ? 

After his condemnation and subsequent pardon, it seems as 
though one might naturally look for an end of Bacon’s career as 
an office-seeker ; but, incredible as it may seem, we find him, in 
1622-3, actually applying for the Provostship of Eton! 

Even in our own day, when modesty can hardly be named as 
the distinguishing virtue, this last spectacle is something astounding. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the second part of the 
inquiry proposed, it may be well to explain with some care the 
precise nature of that portion of it. 

It is not to be an analysis of Bacon’s writings, but only such a 
survey of them as will, with the greatest possible brevity, disclose 
what seems to have been, not his doctrines, but the guiding motive 
that impelled him in his career as a philosopher. 
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In order to keep within bounds, in no instance will any quota- 
tion of length be made, and when not made, the sense of the par- 
ticular subject under consideration, as understood by the writer, 
will be stated, and, in addition, the reader referred to its source, 
where verification or confutation of his theory may be obtained. 
With this explanation, it is hoped the writer's purpose may be 
clear. 

In every age and in every place, over and above all mere par- 
ticular questions and theories, there is at work one mighty irresist- 
ible force dominating the hearts and minds of men, with which 
they either maintain a death-struggle or become part and parcel of 
itself. 

Therefore, to know any man, especially a teacher, one must first 
know what was or is the dominant tendency of his times. 

The life of man, whether considered singly or collectively, may 
be roughly divided into two epochs, viz.: of construction and de- 
struction. For examples of this, one need but look at the history 
of the Hebrews and Romans to see the truth of the remark proved 
in its collective sense, and at the development of any individual, 
from the first moment of his existence to the moment of his death, 
to see the great law revealed in its more particular application. 

This process, in many instances, doubtless continues, like the 
swinging of the pendulum; so that the nation or individual that was 
great yesterday and insignificant to-day, may to-morrow equal or 
surpass its former glory. ; 

The sixteenth century was certainly an age when destruction, 
with all of its grim attendants of crime and injustice in peoples and 
selfishness in persons, was master of the situation. 

The centuries before it, from the termination of the struggle be- 
tween Christianity, on the one hand, and Judaism and Paganism, on 
the other, had been marked by the phenomena attending construc- 
tion; and, up to the sixteenth century, all appearances seemed to 
point to the time when, at least religiously, all the inhabitants of 
the world should be one. 

Suddenly, the buzz of voices in discussion and disagreement is 
heard. It grows louder and louder, until it becomes an awful roar 
of anguish and anger combined; and then once more the dread 
leader of discord, destruction, takes the field, and threatens to over- 
turn and trample underfoot everything in its pathway. England 
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had been the theatre of one of its greatest contests, followed by one 
of its most important victories. 

At this moment, when the cause of destruction had so mightily 
prospered that its foe had become its captive, and hardly dared to 
mutter its pain and discontent, Bacon appeared on the scene. 

Ever a close observer, and, as his life so abundantly shows, 
anxious to turn every circumstance to his own advantage, he looked 
about him and saw that success lay only in joining himself to the 
cause of the victor. He was not a religious man in the accepted 
sense of that word, but he discerned that with the conquered re- 
ligion was bound up the scientific knowledge of the past. 

Professor Fowler very aptly remarks that there was a striking 
likeness between Baconand Luther in that they both “ spurned all 
obstacles in existing opinion, and even exaggerated the differences 
between themselves and their opponents.” 

Unlike Luther, as has just been noted, Bacon did not take 
much interest in religion as such, but merely with reference to it 
as connected with everything upon which he could exercise his 
mental powers. Philosophy, not religion, was the subject that en- 
grossed Bacon’s attention and the one in which he determined to 
make for himself a name and reputation. 

What was the state of philosophy at this moment ? 

Its professors and teachers were for the most part the clergy, 
as they were of nearly all branches of intellectual activity up to 
and before his day. 

The Fathers of the Church, commencing with St. Clement of 
Rome, and the other four known as the Apostolic Fathers, from 
the circumstance of their being contemporaries of the Apostles, 
and ending with St. Bernard, the last of this celebrated body of 
men, had published treatises on most subjects of interest in their 
day, especially, of course, touching religion, but had written with- 
out system. J 

Following the Fathers, came the schoolmen, that long line of 
scholars and teachers which was called into existence by Charle- 
magne, and which, commencing with Pierre Abelard and ending 
with Francisco Suarez, had been divided into two parties, the Pla- 
tonists and the Aristotelians, following each other in this order. 

The disciples of Plato, after him, gave but little heed to sensuous 
erception, regarding “ideas” alone as the means of supplying 
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truth to the inquirer ; those of Aristotle, on the contrary, following 
the precepts of their great master, taught that the observation of 
external phenomena was necessary, and not, as their predecessors 
had contended, delusive and unsatisfactory. 

In other words, these adherents of Aristotle, like himself, pro- 
fessed the method of induction. To say, and even to prove, that they 
were not perfect in the use of the method, does not seem a very 
complete confutation of their title to be included in the ranks of 
those who have accepted and inculcated its employment. 

Hence, to style Bacon the “father of the inductive method,” 
as many of his over-zealous worshippers and admirers have not 
scrupled to do, is nearly as accurate and discriminating use of lan- 
* guage as describing one who merely improves the manner of using 
a machine as its inventor. One need but glance through Bacon's 
references to Aristotle to discover that the language he applies to 
him is scarcely concealed contempt, and for examples of this the 
reader is referred especially to « Wovum Organum,” Book I., Aphor- 
isms 71 and 77, and also to a letter from Bacon to Lord Mount- 
joy, quoted by Craik in his abridged work on Bacon, p. 324. 

How is this to be accounted for? What explanation is to be 
offered of the extraordinary spectacle of a writer, and, above all, a 
writer on philosophy, throwing discredit on the teacher from whom 
he has derived the knowledge of his system ? 

That Bacon owed this debt of literary gratitude to the inteilec- 
tual giant of Stageira, anyone acquainted with the latter’s writings 
will recognize. In connection with this subject, the opinion of the 
late Mr. Lewes, in his very valuable and interesting volume on 
Aristotle, (London, 1864, Chapter III., p. 47,) is most just, when, in 
discussing the merits of the two authors, he says that the induc- 
tive method “was systematically proclaimed by Aristotle with a 
precision and an emphasis unsurpassed by Bacon himself.” And 
again, in Chapter VI., p. 108, he remarks that Aristotle may be truly 
styled the father of the inductive philosophy, since he first an- 
nounced its leading principles. Again, “in direct opposition to 
Plato, who, denying the validity of the senses, made intuition the 
ground of all true knowledge, Aristotle sought his basis in sensu- 
ous perceptions.” 

Plagiarism, when it merely extends to unacknowledged excerpts 
from another’s writings, is certainly petty and despicable enough ; 
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but, when it extends to the appropriation of the entire system of 
another, where is to be found the term wherewith to accurately 
designate it? It does seem as though the only correct answer to 
this question of motive must be that Bacon, with his usual desire 
to increase his own importance, thought that he could so far count 
on the ignorance of his age,’and even posterity, as to be able to 
secure for himself the magnificent reputation of being, not the 
improver, but really the inventor of the inductive method. And, 
as an evidence of his shrewdness, one need but look through the 
writings of his admirers and panegyrists down to our own time. 

Surely, one need not wonder at the skill and cleverness that he 
evinces in his “ Essay on Cunning.”’ 

In his “ Essay on Superstition,’ he declares very boldly that he 
prefers atheism to what he calls superstition, and elsewhere he 
declaims against too great reverence for authority. Why was this? 
What did it mean? As has been noted before, the schoolmen 
were the teachers of Europe and were also the disciples of Aris- 
totle; having struck his blow at the apostle, he next directs his 
arm against the disciples. When engaged in this warfare against 
superstitious and inaccurate thinkers, he might, with possible 
benefit to himself, have reflected on the definition of truth, as formu- 
lated by St. Thomas Aquinas, and, from him handed down by the 
succeeding schoolmen, viz.: ‘“ Verttas intellectus est adequatio in- 
tellectus et ret secundum quod intellectus dicit esse quod est, dicit esse, 
quod est, vel non esse, quod non est.” 

Does this not seem to hint at verification? Sir W. Hamilton, 
P. 378 of his “ Logic,” quotes the above, with the added remark 
that it has been generally adopted by modern philosophers without 
a suspicion on the part of many of them from whom it is derived. 

Having in mind Bacon’s indifference to religion as a practical 
matter, his attitude in this case appears to have been prompted 
either by a desire to withdraw attention from the works of the 
schoolmen, lest acquaintance with them should disclose the fact of 
their having already employed the inductive as well as the deductive 
method, and by consequence that he was not, as he would have the 
world believe, its originator; or that, discrediting them as the 
teachers of the old faith, he might multiply his chances of advance- 
ment by doing what he knew would be acceptable to his rulers. 
Another significant circumstance may be noted as appearing to 
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disclose a premeditated determination on Bacon’s part to ignore the 
work of other men in furtherance of a design to magnify himself, 
and that is his apparently otherwise unaccountable neglect to make 
any mention of such striking events as Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, Keppler’s astronomical discoveries, and 
Galileo’s experiments on falling bodies, made as early as 1589-92. 

This silence, especially in the case of Harvey, who was Bacon’s 
physician, is most astonishing. 

Professor Fowler, seeking to explain this last and most curious 
omission, says that “ most of Harvey’s contemporaries, even in his 
own profession, regarded his theory as hardly worthy of serious 
discussion.” Is this answer very satisfactory ? 

Consider, Bacon was the great philosopher and investigator of 
his day, the man who would accept no theory merely because it 
existed, but who would, as he himself expresses it, “ kindle a light 
in nature—a light which shall in its very rising touch and illumi- 
nate all the border-regions that confine upon the circle of our 
present knowledge; and so, spreading further and further, shall 
presently disclose and bring into sight all that is most hidden and 
secret in the world.” (T. Fowler, p. 10.) Is it very probable that 
this great light of science had not made visible the great discovery 
and shown its importance, especially as it was shining directly on 
the discoverer, by reason of his relationshipto the “ kindler”’ of 
the light ? 

And, again, it may be asked, was the disregard by other and 
less great men than Bacon of this addition to scientific research 
any sufficient reason for its neglect by the man who had proposed 
to himself the world-wide labor noted above ? 

Does it not rather indicate that, as Bacon could not adapt it to 
his most laudable efforts for his own aggrandizement, he concluded 
to ignore it ? 

The examination might be carried on ad nauseam, interspersed 
with fine sentiments about temptation and human frailty, with here 
and there a suggestion concerning the danger of giving loose 
to ambition ; but this is not a sermon, and, therefore, the opportu- 
nity mustbe passed by without being improved. 

As a brief summing up of the results of the foregoing inquiry, 
it may be said that, as a politician, we find Bacon ever self-seeking, 
and, after the accomplishment of his wishes, followed by the 
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degradation brought on himself by his all-devouring rapacity and 
greed of gain, he appears so destitute of shame as to seek further 
honors. from the king whom he had disgraced. 

As a philosopher, he not only appropriates the work of another, 
flaunting it in the face of the world as his own, but, in addition to 
this, he contemptuously ignores what he cannot turn to his own ad- 
vantage. Notwithstanding Professor Fowler’s objections, it does 
seem as though Pope did more than make a striking epigram when 
he wrote, in the “Essay on Man,” Epigram IV.: 

‘“ If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined : 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 


especially, if the first two adjectives in the second line be under- 
stood in a certain restricted sense. 


Ws. R. Claxton. 
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UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 


HE man who challenges the right of the University to be 
ii considered “a first-class college” in the days of old, when 
the Faculty of Arts was the only academic faculty, and consisted, 
all told, of but five professors, should look at two “ University 
books’ that have lately appeared, the work (respectively) of grad- 
uates of 1838 and 1837. They are “ Man’s Origin and Destiny, 
sketched from the Platform of the Physical Sciences,”’ by Professor 
J. Peter Lesley, and “The Theory of Preaching: Lectures on 
Homiletics,” by Austin Phelps, D. D., late Bartlet Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary. -It would be 
beside our aim in these items to review these books ; but it goes 
without saying that each is the work of a master. Both authors 
are known abroad as well as at home, and their works bear ample 
witness to their wide and varied attainments. Professor Lesley’s 
« philological and archzological studies” were actually the recrea- 
tions* of a busy life” for forty years; and Professor Phelps has evi- 
dently travelled far outside the beaten track of a lecturer on Ho- 
miletics. | Now, this love of learning for its own sake is ¢he trait 
that a good college course under competent instructors may be 
expected to develop; and we would therefore emphasize the facts 
that both these writers are University men, and that they were 
formed by the o/der University, on which some affect in our day 
to look back with contempt or (at least) with apologetic glances as 
on an institution very creditable as our ancestor—if too strong a 
light is not thrown upon her record. Truth is,—and it is a truth 
attested by both the University traditions and the still better proof 
drawn from the substantial work done by many graduates of those 
years,—that the instruction given in the University was always, 
when taken as a whole, equal to that obtainable elsewhere, and 
that the present University, though developed to meet the wants 
of our day, and though capable of yet further expansion towards the 
same end, has no room for boasting over its own past. On the 
contrary, the University of to-day may well look to its laurels. Is 
it so grounding its a/umni in both knowledge and the love of 
knowledge, that, forty years hence, the editors of these pages in THE 


* The italics are ours. 
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Penn Montuty can justlypraise it for having been indeed, so many. 
years before, a faithful “ nourisher of ingenuous youth”? It is an 
excellent law, in the usages of our land, that each generation stands 
on its own feet, finding neither obstacle in the humble beginnings 
of an ancestor, nor undue advancement from his distinguished career. 
Let the University lay the lesson to heart! 


Apropos of University books, it is not amiss to say that the 
University Library will gladly give proper accommodations—in- 
cluding the binding of pamphlets—to all works by University 
graduates, Indeed, it is the bounden duty of graduates to send 
to the Librarian, the Rev. Professor Thompson, a copy of each of 
their productions, however trifling it may seem to the author. In 
the library of the near future—stored, as must surely come to be, 
in a special building on the 34th Street side of the campus, and 
guarded by an officer whose whole time shall be spent in cariag 
for it and extending it—a special alcove may well be set apart for 
books by University professors and University graduates. 


The charge has been made of late, (and it has come to us from 
at least two separate sources,) that candidates for the academic de- 
partments have been admitted without examination. As intended 
to be understood, the charge is false ; it has probably originated in 
the following cases: 

First. Several students from the High School, having completed 
at least two years of the course there, were admitted, late last 


upon satisfying the professors that they were able to go on. In 
some cases, the professors accepted their standing at the High 
School as evidence of their fitness in the required preparatory 
studies. 

Second. Five or six candidates, unavoidably detained from both 
the June and the September examinations this year, have been al- 
lowed to attend with the Freshmen until their examinations can be 
conveniently had. This means that the examiners, being pressed 
with other work after the term opened, have simply postponed the 
examining of these men till the Freshmen who were admitted 
conditionally come up (about December Ist) for re-examination. 
If any capital can be made out of either class of cases, there is 
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no college in the land, perhaps, against which it could not equally 
be made. 


The era Ad Refectorio Condito progresses finely. No disorder 
has grown out of the recess; the classes return to their rooms 
promptly at its close; and, grandest result of all, the vicious 
practice of leaving the room during recitation or lecture is 
nearly broken up. Strange, indeed! The Faculty has for years 
sought an available means of checking this abuse, and lo! that 
means proves to be a restaurant. Does not some philosopher say 
that the road to men’s reason is through their stomachs ? 


The newly organized course of instruction in botany is doing 
well, Professor Rothrock has now in his laboratory four students 
in the course preparatory to medicine, besides two other gentlemen 
of the regular course, who do not intend studying medicine. On 
Saturday he has, from 10 to 12.30 o’clock, a class of teachers from 
the public schools of this city. His laboratory is also attracting 
prospective candidates for the naval medical examinations. The 
events of the last year or two have shown that practical knowl- 
edge of biology and modes of biological investigation have come 
to be favorite examining fields, and that aspirants for medical 
naval positions do well to prepare accordingly. 

The mode of teaching in the botanical laboratory is in all in- 
stances by observation. Neither text-books nor lectures are relied 
upon, or even encouraged. It is too late in the day to argue as to 
the utility or desirability of a plan of instruction which, here and in 
Europe, is giving the best results. Microscopical methods, etc., re- 
ceive attention first; then material is given to the student, upon 
which observations are to be made and drawings of which are to 
be produced. The name is never given until the student has dis- 
covered what he can. Then the text-book information comes in 
to supplement and confirm what he has seen. Such study becomes 
a source of mental power, giving at the same time the facts them- 
selves and a capacity for original investigation. 


The course in zoology and comparative anatomy in the Towne 
Scientific School, under the superintendence of Professor Parker, is 
progressing satisfactorily. For the past two months the students 
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have been engaged in studying the protozoa, and the general prin- 
ciples of morphology of the metazoa. At present they are exam- 
ining and making sections of the elementary tissues of the meta- 
zoa as a basis for comparative histology. In all cases the students 
have been obliged to make their own observations and diagnoses 
and to make drawings of all the principal points of structure seen. 
In this way they become practically familiar with the chief charac- 
ters and structure of the animals they study, and the text-book is 
only used as an aid to confirm and fill out points they have not been 
able to observe. 


The first annual reception of the Provost to the graduating 
classes was given on Friday evening, November 4th. In addition 
to the Senior Classes in the Collegiate Department, ‘Towne Scien- 
tific School, Medical Department, Law Department, and Dental 
Department, including about three hundred students, the members 
of the several Faculties, and other instructors connected with the 
various departments, were invited. Provost Pepper received in the 
Chapel, The students appeared to be unanimous in their attend- 
ance, and it was pleasant to find those of the different departments 
interchanging conversation, uniting in college songs, and other- 
wise exhibiting an acknowledgment of their common maternity. 
The University buildings were lighted, and presented a bright 
and inviting picture from without, visible at a great distance. A 
liberal but temperate banquet was provided, and the hearty joy- 
ousness everywhere manifested was spontaneous and altogether 
independent of any stimulus more exhilarating than coffee. 

The series of receptions thus inaugurated will be continued an- 
nually, and other measures taken throughout the session to bring 
together the professors and students ef the different departments, 
and thus establish and cement the relations which should exist 
among members of the same family. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


N the 6th of September last, Mr. Wharton Barker addressed 
() to Senator Morrill a published letter, in which he states, 
with great clearness and force, the reasons for a material reduc- 
tion in the internal revenue taxation to which the country is now 
subjected. Mr. Barker’s argument is, that the taxes in question 
were imposed under the pressure of the burdens of the war, and that 
it is unreasonable that they should continue to be extorted sixteen 
years after the war came to an end, and when they are not needed 
for the “ current expenses of the government, nor for the punctual 
payment of interest on the debt, nor for the establishment of 
confidence in our financial resources, nor for the facil‘tation of pro- 
cesses of refunding at lower interest rates,” Mr. Barker also calls 
attention to the fact that since August, 1865, more than $950,- 
000,000 have been paid upon account of the public debt, and, that 
on the Ist of October last, that debt amounted to something 
more than $1,566,000,000, reductions having been made during 
the last quarter at the rate of $146,000,000 per annum, with the 
treasury showing a surplus, over and above all expenses,,of nearly 
$100,000,000. Mr. Barker further argues: (1) that the taxes in 
question, being unnecessary, are irritating to the people ; (2) that 
the accumulation of an unneeded surplus in the treasury is an in- 
centive to extravagance and corruption ; (3) that the reformation 
of the public service is retarded by the large number—exceeding 
four thousand—-of government employes required for the collec- 
tion of the taxes ; (4) and that the taxes fall heavily upon the southern 
States, more than $30,000,000 out of a total collection of $1 30,000,- 
000 being paid by those states, and that if those taxes be remitted it 
willliberate for purposes of state taxation anamount which would 
enable those states to put their finances upon an honorable basis. Mr. 
Barker concludes with the suggestion that any reduction of 
taxation should come from a diminution of internal instead of im- 
port duties, 

Mr. Barker’s letter has been followed by an editorial in Zhe 
American of 29th October, which is directed to meet and 
answer the argument that the true financial policy of the govern- 
ment is the total extinction of its debt, and, that for that purpose, 
the taxes must be kept at their present figure. 
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The article condenses and analyzes the treasury statement of 
October Ist, showing the total interest-bearing debt of the United 
States at that date to amount to $1,593,102,250, of which $58o,- 
754,450 is in loans now payable, and $988,710,850 in loans not now 
payable, $250,000,000 of the last amount being the four-and-a-half per 
cent. loan of 1891, and $738,710,850 being the amount of the four per 
cent. loan of 1907,and that the treasury operations of the last quarter 
have accumulated a surplus applicable to the extinction of the debt 
amounting to $41,742,866.21, The article contends that, at this rate, 
the payable debt will be extinguished in about three years, and 
that then a period of seven years must elapse before any more of 
the debt can be by its terms payable; and that the government 
securities will command so high a price in the market that 
no secretary of the treasury of that time is likely to propose 
that the government should extinguish its obligations by purchas- 
ing them at their high premium. 

On 29th November, the Hon. William D. Kelley delivered 
before the Tariff Conventionin New York, an address, whose force 
of argument <nd clearness of statement must command the respect 
of even those who do not accept his conclusions. He also took 
strong ground for the abolition of the internal revenue taxa- 
tion. He reiterated the views to which Mr. Barkerand 7he Amert- 
can had given expression. He stated that the government has, 
between 1865 and 1875, and between 1879 and 1881, paid for pre- 
miums on its purchase of its own bonds $63,594,736.93, but he 
did not state that that expenditure was justifiable, because it en- 
abled the government to extinguish obligations which were bearing 
6 per cent. interest, and to refund at lower rates, and was more 
than counterbalanced in amount by the lower rate of interest at 
which the loans are refunded. But all the loans now payable having 
been refunded at lower rates, it is very clear, as Mr. Kelley stated, 
that the “attempt to burden our industries and harass the pro- 
ducers of great staples by the collection of such amounts of money to 
be bestowed as largesses onthe holders of our debt, would not be 
tolerated by the American people ;” and that “ the effort to enforce 
such a policy would sweep from power any administration and 
party by which it might be proposed.” 

Mr. Kelley quoted the resolution which he offered in the forty- 
first and forty-second congresses, and which passed both bodies almost 
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unanimously, asserting as “ the true principle of revenue reform” 
the “ abolition of the internal revenue,” and the “ repeal, at the 
earliest day consistent with the maintenance of the faith and credit 
of the government, of all stamp and other internal taxes.” Mr. 
Kelley argued that the abolition of those taxes is demanded in the 
interest of Civil Service Reform, in order that the country may do 
without the four thousand internal revenue employes. 

The most onerous and the most productive of the taxes are 
those on whiskey and tobacco, and on the capital circulation and 
deposits of banks and bankers. While it is true, that the 
government has not the power to levy taxes either for sumptuary 
or moral purposes, yet it may becontended that inany general reduc- 
tion of taxation, the burden should last be taken from whiskey and to- 
bacco. The postponement of their consideration is certainly defensible 
on economic grounds, for those articles, apart from the consideration 
of their pernicious effects, are not necessaries, but luxuries. 

Of the other taxes the most important are those upon banks and 
banking operations. Banks organized underthe lawsof the several 
States, and private bankers are subject to federal taxation, which is 
practically prohibitory of their circulation,and alsoto taxationatthe 
the rate of one-twenty-fourth of one percent. per month upon the aver- 
age amount of their deposits of money subject tocheque or draft,and to 
a like tax upon the capital employed in their business, exclusive of the 
average amount invested in United States bonds, and exclusive also 
of money borrowed from day to day in the usual course of business. 
Under one of those edicts of the internal revenue department, which 
are called “decisions,” this exemption is so limited as not 
to include money borrowed on time. The amount of this 
taxation constitutes a serious incumbrance upon the business of 
private banks and brokers. 

The question is even more important with regard to national 
banks. While it is true that the national banks are institutions or- 
ganized for the purpose, primarily, of private profit, yet they have 
deserved well of the government and people, and they _per- 
form some public functions of great importance. 

During the dark days of the war, the national banks 
sustained the credit of the government by their purchases of 
government bonds, and at the very darkest period, in July, 1861, 
after the armies of the Union had been beaten at Bull Run, and the 
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fate of the Union was trembling in the balance, the banks in the 
cities of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, which subsequently 
became national banks, subscribed for $50,000,000 of bonds, and 
afterwards for $150,000,000 of bonds that could not have been 
otherwise negotiated. The national bank circulation is elastic 
and it is cheap. It circulates at par throughout the United States. 
It has all the facility of production in times of emergency whicha 
circulation issued by the government directly would have, and, un- 
like a governmental circulation, it is not open to the objection that 
while it cannot be supplied in sufficient amounts for the wants of 
of the people when goveri.mental expenditures are reduced to 
equality with the revenue, or below it, yet it must flow forth with a 
dangerous expansion, when, through waste and corruption, or 
otherwise, the governmental expenditure exceeds its revenue. 
The circulation, being based upon the bonds of the United States, 
constantly creates a large demand for government securities. 
Every stockholder in the banks, every depositor, and every 
citizen through whose hands the circulation passes, has an 
interest in the stability of the government. 

The 2,115 national banks of this country had, on 30 June last, 
an aggregate capital of $460,227,835, with a surplus fund of $126,- 
679,517.97 and other undivided profits amounting to $54,683,492.- 
73. Their outstanding circulation was $355,042,675, secured by 
the capital and assets of the banks issuing it, and also by $358,- 
287,500 in United States bonds deposited inthe treasury; they 
had deposits (not including government funds) to the amount of 
$1,031,731,043.42. They had out on loans and discounts $1,140,- 
750,198.65 ; they had in their vaults $128,038,927.50 in gold and 
silver coin, $58,728,713 in legal tender notes, $9,540,000 in gov- 
ernment certificates of deposits and $372,140.23 in fractional cur- 
rency; and they had $47,834,060.20 invested in their banking 
houses. 

These figures show the. magnitude of the business which the 
national banks transact, the stability of the system upon which 
they are founded, and the security which they afford to all who do 
business with them, but, while they indicate, they do not fully show, 
to how great an extent the business of the country has been de- 
veloped by, and is dependent upon, those banks. The adequate 
presentation of that branch of the subject would require a volume. 
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The national banks are subject to a state tax upon their 
real estate, and also to a state tax upon the shares of their 
capital stock, and the dividends thereon, and they are 
subject to federal ‘taxation, at the rate of one-half of one per 
cent, semi-annually upon their circulation, and one-fourth of one 
per cent. semi-annually upon their deposits, and one-fourth of one 
per cent. semi-annually upon their capital stock, beyond the amount 
invested in United States bonds, In the city of Philadelphia, 
a bank with a capital of a million of dollars, of which 
$800,000 is invested in United States bonds, with a circu- 
lation of $700,000, with an average deposit line of $3,500,- 
ooo, and doing business in a banking-house owned by itself 
and assessed at $100,000, and dividing annually eight per cent. 
among its shareholders, will pay for the year 1881 to the state and city 
in real estate taxation $1,900, and to the State in taxation on its 
shares $6,000, and to the United States in taxation upon its capital, 
circulation and deposits $25,500, in all $33,400, or more than three per 
cent. upon its capital, and about forty per cent. on its divided 
income. The federal taxation is open to obvious criti- 
cism. The tax on deposits often makes a case of not double 
but of treble taxation. Ten thousand dollars may be depos- 
itedin a bank in Illinois, promptly remitted from there toa national 
bank in Philadelphia, through national banks in Chicago and in 
New York City, and, although the Philadelphia bank alone would 
have the use of the deposit,each bank would have to pay a tax on that 
deposit. Again, bank deposits are, of course, largest when general 
business is dull, and when the opportunities for a profitable invest- 
ment of money are few. Therefore, at the very time when the 
bank can derive the least advantage from the deposits it has to pay 
the heaviest taxes. At the present time, with the rates for money 
reduced as they were last summer to two per cent.,andas they are 
now at from four to five percent.,the tax on deposits is burdensome. 
This taxation is bad in its effects, because it tempts bankers to 
injudiciously extend their loans in order to recoup the taxes which 
they must pay on large deposits, with money at low rates. 

For the fiscal year ending on the 30th of June last, $135,229,- 
912 was collected from internal revenue and $198,159,676 from 
duties on imports. Whatever may be said as to the abstract ques- 
tion of free trade versus protection, and however much people may 
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differ as to the modification of the free trade theory necessitated 
by its application to the actual conditions of the country, there is 
no doubt that the issue of free trade versus protection is practi- 
cally as dead as that of slavery versus treedom, or that of state 
rights versus a strong government. 

It may be that tariff legislation with a protective intent is un- 
constitutional, immoral in its intention, corrupting in its effects, 
and economically unsound; yet the last presidential election showed 
clearly that the mass of the people of the United States are adhe- 
rents of protection, and not of free trade, for it was upon that 
issue that Mr. Garfield was elected and General Hancock defeated. 

There is nothing in the present condition of the country, or in 
its future prospects, so far as they can now be determined, which 
renders it likely that that popular verdict will speedily be reversed. 
The development of the Western and Southern manufacturing in- 
dustries points clearly to the increased support of protection in 
those parts of the country which have been heretofore looked to 
for the maintenance of free trade doctrines. 

That there ought to be a revision of the tariff is generally con- 
ceded. Upon this point free traders and protectionists are one ; 
the free traders want sucha revision as will practically destroy 
the protective feature of the present tariff on imports of foreign 
goods, and lawyers whose professional duty it is to advise the 
importers want such a simplification of the tariff laws as will 
enable the importer and his counsel to determine with accuracy 
what duty any given class of goods will necessarily have to pay 
during any fixed period; the protectionists want such “ tariff 
legislation as will be protective in character, consistent in all its 
parts, and adapted to the present condition of the business of the 
country.” It is to be hoped, therefore, that, promptly upon the 
assembling of congress, the needed relief will be given in the shape 
of legislation, or by the appointment of a suitable and competent 
commission to considerand report such amendmentsas are necessary. 
There being, therefore, no prospect of a material reduction of import 
duties, the case is all the stronger for the reduction of internal reve- 
nue taxation. 

We submit, therefore, that there should be, in view of the large 
surplus that is likely to remain in the treasury at the end of the 
next fiscal year, a substantial reduction of taxation, and a. 
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revision of the tariff laws; that the internal revenue taxation upon 
the banks and bankers, other than that upon the circulation of 
State banks, should be abandoned, and that there should be such 
a reduction of the taxation upon spirits and tobacco as will ren- 
der the duties thereon more readily collected. 

It has been stated that the effect of the pension legislation of 
last year will be to throw upon the treasury an annual charge of 
more than $100,000,000. If that be so, there will, of course, be 
no surplus and no reduction of taxation, but it may be, that upon 
a careful consideration of the law, it will be found that the burden 
of that improvident legislation is not so great as has been feared. 

C..S. 2. 





It is with no ordinary regret that we chronicle the demise of 
the American Art Review with the closing number of the second 
volume. It seems a reflection upon the cultivation and apprecia- 
tion of our educated people, that a first-class periodical, first-class 
in every respect,—textually, pictorially, typographically and editori- 
ally,—devoted to an important subject, and one exciting a great 
deal of interest and attention at the present time, cannot meet with 
sufficient support to sustain it. We say, “ seems a reflection,” be- 
cause, from what we ourselves personally know, a large part of its 
failure to succeed is due to what appears to have been the peculiar 
views of its publishers as to its business conduct. 

The first number of the American Art Review appeared in No- 
vember, 1879, sothat it has had but a brief existence of two years ; 
a period, however, quite long enough for it to make a name for 
itself, in this country and in Europe, that will not soon be forgot- 
ten. It started out wholly independent and free from any bias for 
any particular school of art, and has maintained this catholicity 
to the end; while, as an American art review, its especial aim 
has been the advancement of the art of this country, it has by no 
means been neglectful of thegreat art movements abroad. It seems to 
us that it has fulfilled more thoroughly than usual the promises 
held out in its prospectus: to “embrace the art of our own time 
as well as of the past, in all its branches and in all countries, and 
will give special attention to the history and archzology of art in 
America, . . . In its treatment of contemporaneous art, the 
Review will not be the organ of any one school, but will strive 
fairly to present the claims of all schools.” 
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Several marked features of the Review deserve a passing men- 
tion, for they are those which have given it the position it at- 
tained. In the first place, its introduction to the art-loving pub- 
lic of the works of the American etchers, who at the time of 
its inception’ were laboring in comparative obscurity, merit the 
highest praise; while the opportunity it gave to the wood-cut- 
ters to produce good blocks, that should be carefully and well 
printed, has helped immeasurably to advance the reputation of the 
American workers in this field of art. Another very commend- 
able feature was the requirement, as in the first-class European peri- 
odicals, that all original articles should be signed by the writer, 
thus compelling careful writing and giving the reader some evi- 
dence of the probable value of the contribution. Special attention 
was also paid to the very important but much neglected depart- 
ment of book-reviews, each work being submitted to the reviewer 
most competent to render a just opinion of its worth ; and a reference 
to the pages of the Review will show that this labor was performed 
without fear or favor. The “ American Art Chronicle” and the 
“Foreign Art Chronicle’ given in each number, were also of the 
greatest assistanee and value to those who wished to keep correctly 
posted upon the art movements of the world. The fact is that the 
entire management of the editor, Mr. S. R. Koehler, was in the di- 
rection most needed, and whatever causes conspired to render the 
Review unsuccessful, none of them can be laid at the door of his 
editorial sanctum. We trust that we shall soon be called to wel- 
come another enterprise of the same character and under the guid- 
ance of the same chief, but published on the liberal principles of 
other periodicals, so that the public may not only be advised of its 
existence, but, when they ascertain the fact, be enabled to secure 
it, if they so desire, which was not the case with the American Art 
Review. C. 


In the matter of the Star Route prosecutions some things ought 
to be borne in mind by the American public, and not only borne in 
mind but emphasized. Not a few who desire the purification of the 
Civil Service are downhearted at the results of this prosecution in 
its present stage of development ; and some fear that the course of 
what they believe to be necessary justice will be blocked by legal 
technicalities, It is important to remember that the operation of 
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legal technicalities does not affirm the innocence of the accused. 
It simply says, “ Their guilt or innocence cannot be established 
in just this way,” and the result of such a decision may rather in- 
crease, in the public mind, the prima facie evidence of guilt already 
given by the facts of public accusation. : 

Let us remember how this public accusation, surely, by every 
principle of probabilities, not made on slight grounds, was met. 

1. In the first place, the principal men among the accused were 
highly indignant at the charges, and their injured feelings de- 
manded “ speedy vindication.” It appeared that they were afraid 
that the ordinary process of law would be too slow, that it would 
leave them too long under the shadow of the cloud which hung 
over them; and with this eagerness for investigation there was 
coupled, according to statements in the public press, a boast that 
nothing could or would be done to establish their guilt. 

This boast might mean either of two things ; first, that they 
were actually innocent of the crimes laid to their charge, and in 
the proud consciousness of that were really anxious to be “ investi- 
gated ;”’ or, secondly, that, either by a game of bluff or by their con- 
trol of the technicalities of the law, or of political influence, they 
felt sure of escape even though guilty. One thing is indisputa- 
ble,—admitting no but or if,—and that is, that really innocent men 
would not move heaven and earth to avail themselves of legal tech- 
nicalities or a statute of limitation. 

Now, what actually happened ? 

2. There was a statute of limitations which would bar the trial 
of the accused unless the case went to the grand jury by a certain 
time. 

3. The grand jury, already in session, was conveniently adjourned 
so as in reality—whether it was intended or not—to give 
effect to the statute of limitations; and this adjournment was 
made, so it is alleged by the late Attorney General and Colonel 
George Bliss, if they are correctly reported, without their 
knowledge or consent, and just as they were ready to bring 
the case before the grand jury. 

4. In this state of things the counsel for the prosecution, 
anxious no doubt to accommodate those who clamored for a speedy 
investigation of the charges against them, proceeded to bring the 
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matter into court by the operation of “ an information,” which 
avoided all delay, and would bring the accused face to face, and that 
speedily, with the evidence against them. 

5. This action was opposed in court by the counsel for the 
accused, on the ground that it was not in accordance with the 
forms of law in the District of Columbia. One of the learned 
counsel for the prosecution, on the other hand, affirmed and quoted 
from authorities in support of his affirmation, « that informations 
were ever within the judicial discretion of the court, and would ever 
be exercised to restrain a wrong, to maintain a public right, and to 
enforce a public duty.”’ “ He also quoted other authorities which 
maintained that an information may be laid when a matter con- 
cerned public good, and no particular person was so concerned in 
interest as to maintain an action.” 

After hearing the argument, the learned judge decided, and 
doubtless correctly, that the information would not lie. 

6. This decision throws out entirely the cases proceeded against 
by “ information,” and the statute of limitations being by this time 
in operation against the investigation of the charges made against 
the alleged criminals named in the “information,” they go scot 
free of investigation and of the punishment which would justly be 
their due if investigation should have found them guilty. 

We can now see clearly what, as regards these particular cases, 
is the effect, if it were not the intention, of the adjournment of the 
grand jury. On this subject Colonel Cook is represented as say- 
ing: “ There was always a doubt with us if an information would 
be sustained in this District. It was deemed best by the counsel 
to have the question determined. If an information would lie it 
would save time in preparing the cases and considerable expense 
to the United States in procuring indictments. As the defendants 
claimed to desire a speedy trial, it was thought that the mode would 
be an unobjectionable one to them. The court has denied that an 
information will lie in this District, although it seems that it will 
elsewhere.” 

y. The remaining cases will go to the grand jury, involving a 
long and expensive process. 

Such are the facts of the case, so far. We now have to deal 
with presumptions as to the facts, and most men who know about 
them will be asking themselves questions, as follows : 
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(a.) Which presumption has the greatest weight: that the ac- 
cused were really innocent ? or, that they knew they 
were guilty, and used legal technicalities and the con- 
venient adjournment of the grand jury and the bar of 
the statute of limitations, in order to escape the inves- 
tigation they claimed to desire as speedily as it could 
be procured ? 

(4.) Which presumption has the greatest weight : that there was 
or was not connivance with the plans of the accused 


on the part of some one, who procured the adjournment 
of the grand jury. 


These questions are in many minds at present. The evidence 
on which the correct answer rests is largely “‘ circumstantial ;”’ but 
it is sufficient to convince many that but oe answer can truthfully 
be made to the questions. 


J. AH. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Martin LutHer AND His Work. By John H. Treadwell. Cloth. 
16mo. Pp. 242. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 
The preface states that the book is the final shape taken by notes 

made by the author in the course of his reading in German his- 
tory ; that it is wanting in the details of lengthy theological con- 
troversies ; and that it is a narrative, plain and unadorned. The 
author frankly says that doubtless there is much to find fault 
with in it. 

Of course, in estimating the character of a literary work, it is 
only fair to take account of the avowed purpose of it; and the 
reader of this little book will find in the matter of it more to 
praise than to blame. 

The first chapter, on “ Pre-Lutheran Germany,” is concise and 
graphic, forming a capital introduction to the brief account of 
the Reformer’s life and the motives and the features of his work. 
The following sentences give the author’s estimate of the people 
from whose ranks Luther came, among and on behalf of whom 
his work was done, and whose hearty backing made that work 
effective : 

«“ A race of workers, by nature and by birth aggressive, they 
grew like forest trees, from the olive to the North Sea, crowding 
and contending, erecting among those hills and dales a population 
not to be cajoled with trifles or subjected by oppression. They 
fought and lugged at each other because no foreign foe had a 
capacity for fighting and lugging equal to themselves. Germany 
was the cockpit of the world, wherein the weaker went down and 
the fittest—fittest for a work to come,—were surviving. With all 
this tilting and sword practice, at home they were a serious, think- 
ing people, reasoned carefully and slowly; no development of his- 
tory, were it normal or deformed, passed them without scrutiny. 

When other nations were loitering, steeped in the emas- 
culating pleasures of Italian degeneracy, or prone under the thumb 
of a debauched Court, she, all her people, were forming that strong 
substructure upon which was built a future nobleness of character.” 


Having shown us the “environment” of the Reformer, the 
author proceeds to give us a brief but graphic sketch of his life, 
from his early days through his novitiate, describing in a few 
clear touches his early toils and honors, his meditations and anxi- 
eties before, and his conclusions after, his journey to Rome (which 
Luther said he would not have missed seeing for. 100,000 florins). 
Then follow chapters on “ Wittenberg and its Motive,’ « The. 
Indulgence Business,” “Perplexities and Doubts,” “ Called to 
Account at Augsburg,” “Luther’s Friends and the Disputation 
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with Eck,” “The Diet at Worms,’ “The Wartburg,” “ The 
Augsburg Conference,’’ “ Domestic Life,” «The Peasant War,” 
‘Luther’s Death.” The last chapter is, in fitting contrast to the 
first,a brief sketch of “ Post-Lutheran Germany,” which owed 
the marked features of its character very largely to Luther’s work. 

The author admits the faults of his hero, while he insists upon 
the good and great points of his character. He abstains from any 
ailusion (other than the mention of Luther’s letters to his wife,) 
to his marriage with Catherine Von Bora, which was so marked an 
innovation upon the customs of the time, and which has caused so 
much animadversion upon the daring monk. 

The sketch, for it is a “sketch” rather than a “ life,” brings 
out the fact that at first Luther tried to be what we would call “a 
reformer within the party,’’—just as Cardinal Wolsey did in Eng- 
land,—but with the usual result of the effort to thoroughgoing 
men,—a conviction that it amounts to very little; which conviction 
led him to become an “independent,” in which capacity he did 
yeoman’s service. 

The book has an interesting appendix, and, what is a cardinal 
virtue in any book worth reading, a good index. 

The author’s s¢y/e, in more places than one, is susceptible of 
improvement. Some of his sentences—or what his printer has 
given as such,—are not so much Carlylish as ungrammatical. 
They are printed as sentences; they are simply disconnected 
phrases. A second edition could remedy this defect. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE PRESIDENT’s DeatH, Two Sermons. 
By Henry W. Bellows. Sewed. 12mo. Pp. 52. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The subject of the first sermon is «The Lessons of the Presi- 
dent’s Sickness and the Nation’s Suspense.” The preacher notes, 
as exemplified by his text, (Psalm liv., 10, 11,) “ the bold pleading 
with God that marks the Old Testament piety,” and states that, 
while faith in God has probably not decreased in the world by the 
progress of experience and civilization, it yet has greatly changed 
its form, inasmuch as “ the tremendous transition through which 
Christendom and the modern mind are passing in regard ‘to reli- 
gion is froma faith resting on written covenants and historic at- 
testations of covenanters, like Abraham, Moses, David, Jesus, to a 
faith resting on experience, direct observation, the study of a uni- 
verse that never says one word in any written or spoken lan- 
guage, but speaks only by its Jaws, and its methods of being and 
doing, and of man’s nature and spirit.” Some of his views in this 
regard might not, to many, appear “orthodox.” But, then, per- 
haps, Dr. Bellows does not claim to be “ orthodox.” One thing is 
very certain, he says what he means, and that, too, both clearly 
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and beautifully. His picture of the character of Mr. Garfield, of 
the crime which struck him down, of his patient fortitude, of the 
devotion of his heroic wife, of the effect on the whole country and 
the civilized world, is painted in colors both strong and tender ; 
and he dwells upon the truth that the answers God sends to prayer 
are often other and wisely better than he who makes the prayer 
would have. The close of the sermon (preached, it will be re- 
membered, while the issue was yet doubtful,) is worthy of being 
quoted : “ Let the President live or die, these prayers are not un- 
answered because we are not allowed to shape the answer to suit 
our ignorance, God does not allow His saints to curse themselves 
with altering His perfect will in honor of their faith in prayer. All 
true prayer, though it may fitly say : ‘Let this cup pass from me,’ 
is accompanied with the Christlike condition, ‘Not my _ will, 
but Thine, be done.’ The nation will not lose its prayer, or its 
God, or its faith, or its sense of the value of prayer, though the 
President may be called up higher. Let us ask God, with all the 
depth of longing, to grant his life to us. But let us pray still more 
earnestly that we may have faith and devotion to our country and 
the spirit of obedience and of submission, though the good Presi- 
dent is yet taken away from the nation that so much desires his 
life. It may be that his mission to us, like the marty rs’, will only 
show its full power when death has set the martyr’s seal upon his 
virtuous and pious life, That may yet be God’s best answer to our 
prayers,” 

As though this were prophetic, the second sermon, on “ The 
President’s Death and the Nation’s Submission,” with the text from 
Isaiah, liv., 7,8, begins thus: ‘ We are assembled above the still 
open grave of our dead President. . . Afew days ago, we 
were overwhelmed, as if by the shadow of God’s w rath ; to- day, we 
already feel the holy light in the thunderous cloud and the soft 
mercy that drops in tears from its awful font.” The preacher then 
goes on to state, in his own admirable way, the softening influence 
upon the country of the President’s long suffering, his patience, 
his unaffected, manly piety. 

He then alludes to Mr. Garfield’s successor and the way in 
which he bore himself during the long weeks of suspense and 
when the suspense was over, and expresses confidence that he will 
be all that he ought to be under the circumstances,—a confidence 
which perhaps took only the doubtful form of hope in the minds 
of a great many. That the hope was well founded, present in- 
dications do not too vividly show. Mephisto and “der General” 
are too near his elbow ; and J/ephisto says, as of old: 


“ Hab’ ich doch meine 





Freude dran !” 
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“ He Givetu His BeLovep Steep.” By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. With designs by Miss L. B, Humphrey, engraved by An- 
drew. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1882. Small 8vo. 


In this time of decoration, so-called, when the grocer vies with 
the silversmith in the variety and gorgeousness of his pictorial ad- 
vertisements, and the crying need of the age seems to be more 
pictures, no matter whether they be good or bad, it is hardly a 
matter of wonder that Mrs. Browning should have been seized as 
a peg on which to hang a few illustrations, and be turned into one 
of the many Christmas gift books which are as inevitable and 
generally as unpalatable as New Year's bills. 

The poem, although essentially Elizabeth Barrett Browning, is 
singularly free from mannerisms and is one of the most beautiful 
and simple of her literary legacies. Many a sad and weary sufferer, 
and many an agonized and powerless watcher of another’s suffering, 
must have felt and known the truth which the poem so exquisitely 
teaches. Theauthor draws most fitly the contrast between the ignor- 
ance of man and the omniscience of the Father in the giving of gifts. 
How often, were our wishes or prayers granted literally, would the 
result be 


“ bitter memories to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake.” 


Let us be thankful that 


“God strikes a silence through you all, 
And giveth His beloved sleep.” 


The illustrations are commonplace, and lack originality and 
force. One or two of the flower designs are fair, but suggest the 
study of the ubiquitous Christmas card. They are unworthy of the 
poem, and make the reader long for simplicity in books, where 
luxury should be shown in type and paper, and rarely in binding. 

The poem will undoubtedly shine through this disguise ; but it 
is a pity that time and energy should be so wasted. 


YounG AMERICANS IN JAPAN; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF THE JEWETT 
FAMILY AND THEIR YouNG FRIEND, Orro NAmspo. By Edward 
Greey. Boards. 8 vo. Pp. 372. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This will prove a very interesting book for such youngsters as 
may chance to read it. The story opens with the dvamatis personae 
of two boys and a little girl who “ were earnestly engaged in the 
walled garden at the rear of their home, putting the finishing 
touches to a strange-looking instrument that the elder of the lads 
had constructed out of an old pump-stock.’’ The instrument 
proved to be asort of minature dalsta, and was put in position to 
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hurl cucumbers at the back gate as a sort of welcome to any 
visiting tramp who might come that way. The first discharge, 
however, took effect upon a young Japanese who was looking for 
Professor Jewett’s residence, and had been directed to the back 
gate by a woman who took him for a Chinese laundryman. He 
spoke English with facility, and was the bearer of a letter of intro- 
duction from the Professor’s brother at Tokio, having come to 
“the states ” to prosecute his studies. 

The acquaintance thus begun ripened into a friendship; and 
the Professor, with his family, accompanied by Otto, in time set out 
fora tourthrough Japan. The book tells where they went and 
what they saw, and in this mode describes the manners and 
customs of the Japanese in a way pleasant to young people ; 
adding to the descriptions a vast number of illustrations. 

Mr. Darwin’s theory of the monkey as the progenitor of man 
receives incidentally a bit of proof in the descriptions of how 
monkeys are caught in Japan, viz., by cautiously exposing ina 
perfectly innocent way the intoxicating bowl, which Jocko, de- 
scending from his safe vantage-ground, quaffs pleasantly and is 
thereby made a captive “as he goes rolling home.” 





HANNAH JANE. By David Ross Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


This is a very handsome volume, well printed, well illustrated, 
many of the pictures being of decided merit. The poem itself is 
very enjoyable, the versification generally smooth, the style simple 
and easy. The story is of a career scarcely possible anywhere but 
in our own country. It is the story of a young, poor and unedu- 
cated man who, having marked ability and industry, rises in politics 
and at the bar to distinction, and, acquiring knowledge and culture 
by his own endeavors and through contact with the world, attains, 
while still in his prime, a position of social eminence, and then finds 
that his wife, who, when he married her, was his equal, has been 
left by him far behind in intellectual progress, can no longer even 
sympathize with or understand her husband’s ideas, tastes or 
pleasures, and, time and the early struggles of poverty having used 
her hardly, has lost even the physical charms which she once pos- 
sessed, and which might, in a measure, atone for the want of in- 
tellectual attractiveness. Of course, the man feels the difference 
bitterly, and involuntarily compares and contrasts his wife with the 
brilliant ladies whom he meets in society : 


“ I know there is a difference ; at reception and levee 
The brightest, wittiest and most famed of women smile on me; 
And everywhere I hold my place among the greatest men, 
And sometimes sigh, with Whittier’s Judge, ‘ Alas! it might have been,’ 














« When they all crowd around me, stately dames and brilliant belles, 
And yield to me the homage that all great success compels, 

Discussing art and statecraft, and literature as well, 

From Homer down: to Thackeray, and Swedenborg on ‘ Hell,’ 







“I can’t forget that from these streams my wife has ne’er quaffed, 
Has never with Ophelia wept, nor with Jack Falstaff laughed ; 
Of authors, actors, artists—,why, she hardly knows the names. 
She slept while I was speaking on the Alabama claims !” 


























head amongst men, and so achieve ultimate success : 


**I was her altar, and her love the sacrificial flame ; 
Ah! with what pure devotion she to that altar came, 
And tearful flung thereon—alas! I did not know it then— 
All that she was and, more than that, all that she might have been.” 


And so comes this conclusion: 


“I blush to think what she has been : 
The most unselfish of all wives to the selfishest of men. 
Yes, plain and homely now she is; she’s ignorant, ’tis true. 
For me she rubbed herself quite out; I represent the two. 


“ There’s another world beyond this, and on the final day 
Will intellect and learning against such devotion weigh ? 
And when the one made of us two is tore apart again, 
I'll kick the beam ; for God is just, and He knows Hannah Jane,” 


’ 


woman ;’ 


condition in which he is born, to marry too early.” 
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But, then, while he remembers all this, his better nature asserts 
itself, and he can’t forget that it was only owing to his wife’s rig- 
orous self-denial for his sake, in the early part of their married life, 
that he was enabled to make a respectable appearance, hold up his 


Now, this is all very true, but still one can’t help thinking that 
during the rest of their joint lives on earth there can be but little 
true happiness enjoyed by either husband or wife, when there is 
so little in common between them and the husband has to con- 
tinually remind himself of what his wife has done for him to avoid 
treating her with coldness and neglect. The story, at least in its 
final stage, as presented in the poem, is no mere fancy one, for 
many of us have met just such couples,—husbands who have ac- 
quired distinction and culture, with wives, once congenial when 
their husbands, starting in life, were as ignorant as they, but now 
utterly unfit intellectually for the companionship of .their lords; 
and a certa’. ‘hought is suggested, probably not the one intended 
by Mr. Locke, to be born in our minds. A certain distinguished 
New England statesman is said to have drawn from “ Othello” this 
sage instruction: “It don’t do for a black man to marry a white 
and we hope we shall not be justly deemed equally un- 
appreciative if we draw from “ Hannah Jane” the moral: «It don’t 
do for a young man who desires and expects to rise in life above that 
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